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We recovered by degrees. Mr. M., the 
young Englishman, is better, but, but—pro- 
perly he ought never to have come to this 
place, and his physician here, Dr. Hallman, 
dissuades him from the practice of hydropathy 
on account of his failing lungs. He, however, 
is determined to cure himself of rheumatism, 
and continues the use of hydropathy, but finds 
no benefit. 

In the meantime, the rest of us commence new 
excursions, make fresh journeys of pleasure, 
and in all cases the object is to climb the hills, 
to see the beautiful extent of country all around, 
and to eat sour milk ana brown bread, because, 
next to water, sour milk is the passion of the 
people of Marienberg; old people who have 
not tasted a drop of sour milk through the 
present century have now become perfect en- 
thusiasts for it, and consider it quite as im- 
portant as water for their health, and if at any 
time the sour milk is not good at Marienberg, 
there is a murmuring and a threatening among 
them, and there has, in fact, been a regular 
‘¢milk-riot,” from which it may be seen, as the 
republican says, that the German stomach is 
quite revolutionary. 

The little excursions which we take in com- 
pany of but few persons are agreeable, and 
make me, whilst I become better acquainted 
with its details, daily love this part of the 
country more and more. Every passing day, 
indeed, adds to the interest of this place and 
its peculiar life. 

Marienberg lies in the very heart of Catholic 
Germany, and while the Protestants at the 
baths (and nearly all the visiters are Protes- 


tants) are busying themselves about their 
VOL. V. 1 








health and their pleasures, large processions 
of Catholics have now for some time been daily 
passing by with banners and standards, with 
the singing of hymns and the repetition of 
prayers on their way to offer their devotions at 
the shrine of the miracle-performing and cele- 
brated Madonna of Bornhof. 

The first time that I saw one of these proces- 
sions, consisting of many hundreds of persons, 
of all conditions and of all ages, winding along 
the banks of the Rhine at the foot of the vine- 
covered hills; saw their banners floating in the 
wind, and heard the strong and full harmony 
of their singing voices bearing the prayers of 
earth to heaven, I determined to join myself to 


them, and to sing with them. But, however, 


| when I had taken a clear survey, and had seen 


the want of devotion in their pilgrims with the 
rosary, and had heard the want of refinement 


_in their songs, I was better pleased merely to 


see and hear them from a distance; for at a 
distance they present really a beautiful and a 
grand spectacle. The peculiar and often very 
becoming costume of the peasants produces a 
remarkably good effect when seen in the mass, 
and the banners wafted by the wind exhibit 
the most brilliant colouring. At this moment, 
large processions, amounting it is said to 
seventeen: hundred or two thousand persons, 
are expected from Cologne and Coblentz. They 
are all on their way to the Madonna of Born- 
hof. 

We also are going thither; will you accom- 


pany us, and see this miracle-performing Virgin, 


the crowds of pilgrims, and the festive life on 
the banks of the Rhine? We shall find sour 
milk and, above all, splendid grapes at the 
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public house, formerly a convent, which is 
built at the right-hand corner of the church. 

Bornhof lies only a few miles from Marien- 
berg, at the foot of those hills which are called 
‘¢The Brothers,” and upon which are the mag- 
nificent ruins of two castles, whose bloody 
legend gives the name to the hills. In order 
to reach this point, we must first follow the 
downward banks of the river for some little 
distance, by a road pleasantly shaded by trees, 
after which we cross the stream. 

The morning of our ramble was a glorious 
one, and after the fresh, cold morning bath, 
every sense seemed awake to its full enjoyment. 
From this cause it is that the greater number 
of people here are as happy as children. I 
wish to be the same, and I endeavour to be so; 
but for all that, I never can be right joyful. 
My joy has always a tear, a secret sorrow in 
the background; so had it at this time. Still 
one may be contented and thankful for all that. 

We crossed the river, which makes a curve 
near Bornhof, and which presents a view that 
can only be dwelt on with delight. Upon some- 
what higher ground, just beyond the bank of 
the river, stands the white church of Bornhof 
among its green trees. Upon the very water’s 
edge were ranged long tables, furnished with 
the refreshment of coffee for the pilgrims, the 
fumes of which rose from an enormous coffee- 
pot that was boiling over a pit made for that 
purpose hard by. 

We walked up to the church through a little 
fair which was taking place there, and where 
a goodly display of ribands, candles, holy pic- 
tures, books, legends, and songs was set out 
for sale, together with fruit, bread, cakes, &c. 
People in holyday attire were here moving 
about, crowding up to the church from the 
lower terrace, but still with the utmost quiet- 
ness and order. Some processions came march- 
ing out of the church, others advanced into it, 
and always to the singing of hymns, and with 
their white and red and gold-embroidered ban- 
ners mingling their beautiful colouring with 
the green of the trees. The organ pealed its 
grand melodies, and the sun shone gloriously 
above the singing pilgrims, above the kneeling 
people, above the river and the green trees. 
It was beautiful, very beautiful! This life of 
the people is at the same time solemn and 
festive, and it may easily be understood how 
such scenes attach a people to their'religion. 

‘But! but!—” I hear you say. Oh, yes, I 
understand you. You would speak of the 
solemn demeanour of the Protestants in con- 
trast with these pilgrimages; of the levity, the 
laxity of morals; the worshipping of pictures ; 
the superstition which they give rise to and 
maintain. I too have heard all these things 
spoken of. But that which I here saw around 
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me was beautiful and solemn. For instance: 
look at those handsome, grave-looking women, 
in their black dresses, who have just risen from 
their knees. Are not their countenances a 
living evidence how prayer and labour ennoble 
the human being? No; their worship is neither 
deceit nor vanity, and even though they should 
err in form and in object, yet we may say with 
the young woman at the public house, ‘‘ The 
merciful God will, after all, have regard to 
their good intentions.” 

We entered the church, and found in a little 
gaily-decorated side-chapel the miracle-work- 
ing Madonna. She was a sitting female figure 
the size of life, dressed in a light-blue garment 
with a white veil, with the dead Christ, a hor- 
rible image, lying across her knees. Over this 
figure she was represented as bending in a 
motherly and natural manner. Before her, and 
before the lattice which separated her little 
chapel from the body of the church, what a 
grave and earnest throng of supplicants had 
prostrated themselves! How fervently and 
long they prayed—these women! Lights were 
burning before the Madonna, burning night 
and day. Crowds were going and coming 
through the church. In some of the more 
dinily-lighted portions of the edifice several 
people lay asleep. These probably were weary 
pilgrims. The tones of the organ were fine, 
and the psalmody was of great beauty. When 
the Lord’s Prayer was read, even we bowed the 
knee with the assembly. However it might be, 
this morning prayer in this church, among 
these strangers, was a beautiful occasion. 

After this we returned to the public house, 
which is built against the church, and in an 
angle formed by it. Here we breakfasted, and 
from this point witnessed the many-coloured 
show. Here we saw pilgrims embark in large 
boats, and row down the river amid the singing 
of beautiful hymns. We took a closer observa- 
tion of the groups assembled on the terrace, 
who, for the most part, were vigorous-look- 
ing people, with the German good temper 
expressed in their countenances. Many of the 
women were really handsome; one young, 
kneeling girl, with her devotional, downcast 
eyes, was an exact image of Goethe’s Margaret. 
It was well that no Faust saw her. But no 
such character as Faust seemed to be here. 

Our breakfast was excellent, sour milk and 
good bread, which we ate with Marienberg ap- 
petites, and amid many a merry joke, for we 
all of us personated some mountain of the 
thine-district, and spoke in its name. Late 
in the forenoon we set sail on the river on our 
homeward way, with the pilgrims, who, during 
the whole time of our sail, employed them- 
selves in counting their beads and casting sly 
glances at us. 
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One evening, a few days afterwards, when 
we were again at Bornhof, the scene was per- 
haps still more beautiful. The moon, concealed 
behind ‘‘ The Brothers,” cast as yet no beam 
upon the shadowy region around, but the little 
lights of the meadow-shore of Bornhof glim- 
mered like friendly eyes to us upon the river, 
and served as landmarks. Everything around 
the church assumed a poetical indistinctness, 
and the indescribable beauty of the evening, 
and the deliciousness of the air, diffused their 
peaceful influence over the mind. A dim light 
shone in the windows of the church, and the 
low pealing voice of the organ was heard. The 
evening wind passed with a pleasant coolness 
through the leafy branches of the trees, be- 
neath which the people who could not gain ad- 
mittance into the crowded church were singing 
and praying. 

We noticed one group of men and women 
sitting upon the churchyard wall, in a corner 
beneath the trees. They were singing, and all 
bending over a book which was held open be- 
fore them by a boy upon his knees. In one 
hand he held the book and in the other a can- 
dle, which, whilst it threw uncertain shadows 
upon the strongly-marked countenances of the 
singers, and upon the leaves and trees around 
them, lit up the pages of the book, and the 
grave face of the boy, giving to it, at the same 
time, a singular paleness. The wind lifted his 
long locks, blew the flame of the candle this 
way and that, and brought to us the melodious 
waves of song. It was a picture both to see 
and to hear! This hymn, sung in quartette, 
was full of a pure harmony, and was sung to 
the magnificent tune of Luther’s Te Deum. 
We could not distinguish all the words, but 
every verse closed with these, 

“This memorial of his love, 
In his holy Testament.” 


Or, 


“Tn his holy Sacrament.” 


We contemplated this picture from the win- 
dow of the public house. This public house 
was this morning thronged to excess. We 
found room for ourselves only in an apartment 
that was half filled with German peasants and 
boatmen, strong-featured figures, who were oc- 
cupied with their pipes and their mugs of beer. 
Every one of their figures was a pure Teniers, 
and all had that expression of good temper or 
quiet humour which one cannot help liking. 
And amid all this mass of people, the greater 
portion of whom were of the lower classes, we 
did not hear one quarrelsome word nor witness 
any unseemly or rude behaviour. 

The moon ascended over ‘‘ The Brothers,” and 
then such a picture of rare beauty was pre- 
sented that in truth I could not pretend to 








paint it with pen and ink, therefore I shall for 
ever thankfully preserve it in the sanctuary of 
memory. My Agatha was with me and enjoyed 
it too, and that made it still dearer and more 
valuable to me. 

I now return to Marienberg. 


We had now formed for ourselves a new 
committee of pleasure, consisting of our re- 
spectable Colonel and two young Italians. These 
arranged for us the most beautiful entertain- 
ments, the one upon ‘*‘ The Brothers,” the other 
down in our own valley, with music, fireworks, 
&e. The beauty of the evening and of the 
scenery on which these entertainments took 
place, made them actual festivals, both for soul 
and body. The Parisian feasts of Tivoli are 
poor spectacles in comparison. Last evening 
an entertainment of this kind was given to the 
ladies. This attention and the politeness 
which, as a matter of course, the gentlemen 
here show to the ladies, cannot be sufficiently 
praised, and that all the more, as it is without 
any particular love-schemes. Some few little 
flames I have seen, it is true, glimmering here 
and there in silence, but they never proceeded 
any farther, never kindled, never burst forth 
into a blaze. And what may be the cause of 
this? That there is notime. What possibility 
can there be of having tender conversations, 
much less of making declarations of love, whilst 
people are running about to warm themselves 
between a city hall and a church!—The water- 
god is, Iam afraid, a severe rival to the god 
of love. In the mean time politeness and fire- 
works prosper. Long life to them. 

That, however, which I still lack at our en- 
tertainments is the merry heart. And the happy 
human being, where is he to be found ? 


But our little excursions, consisting of three 
or four persons, into the valleys or to the 
heights to take breakfast or supper, these are, 
after all, the most delightful. And the daily 
intercourse with some few of the guests here 
becomes more and more agreeable. The young 
men complain that, in a general way, the 
habits of social life prevent their familiar in- 
tercourse with young women. They so seldom 
have ‘‘ opportunity of becoming really acquaint- 
ed with them, of conversing with them with 
candour and confidence, and of learning each 
other’s thoughts and feelings as regards the 
most important subjects of life.” As this was 
a complaint which I had also heard from young 
men in Sweden, I became, both then and now, 
invited to aid them with my pen; I therefore 
do it herewith. The young ladies would cer- 
tainly not take it amiss! 
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By degrees the visiters at the baths are 
moving off. The young, amiable sisters from 
Cologne have lately been fetched away by their 
brother. It was a feast of the heart to witness 
their meeting. The republican is gone. His 
longest and warmest leave-taking was from a 
lame youth with whom he had become ac- 
quainted here, and into whom he tried to in- 
fuse courage and hope, and with whom he 
shook hands as if he never would have done. 
A few mornings before his departure he con- 
fided to me his passion for domestic life, the 
want he felt thereof, and his fear that he never 
should be able to enjoy it, because, as he said, 
it seemed to him a pure impossibility that any 
young lady would take a liking to him. But 
there will lie some felicity in his path, or I am 
much mistaken. May he be happy! May 
that honest, good heart of his only become 
the guiding-star of his restless head! 

Mr. M., the young Englishman, took his de- 
parture to-day. He was on his way to Paris 
to consult a skilful physician there, and to ob- 
tain his opinion with regard to his state of | 
health. If hope of a longer life be there given 
to him, he will go to Palermo for the winter, 
but if not, he will return to England to his | 
family, that he may die in its bosom and among 
his beloved ones.* 

The company is now greatly diminished; 
but we have still amongst it the Dalmans, Miss 
W., and the young and gifted B., a fine intel- 
lect, amusing in conversation, and whose song 
it is a delight to hear. 





The most beautiful hour of the day is to me 
the solitary hour of morning. We are already 
far into September, but the weather is uninter- 
ruptedly beautiful. To go after the Voll-bad, 
down into the dewy valley, just when the sun 
ascends the heights, and makes everything be- 


* Tf he still live, and if these pages should meet his eye, 
he may in them read the warm interest which the Swedish 
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family feel for him and his welfare.—F. B. 
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low, water-brooks, drops of dew, grass, and 
flowers, shine in silvery splendour; to go upon 
the upper terrace with a great cluster of mus- 
catel grapes in my hand, enjoying by turns 
these and the crystal-clear water, the breeze, 
and the dewy freshness of the morning hour, 
and all the glories of nature !—it is enchanting, 
electrifying! The words of Davyid’s psalm, 
which makes ‘‘the trees to clap their hands 
and the vineyards to rejoice, and all nature to 
unite with man in the praise of his Creator,” 
arise of themselves to the mind, as the pure ex- 
pression of the peculiar feelings and thoughts 
of the hour. Never felt I as then the truth of 
the words of Martensen, the Danish poet,— 


Our God can make each thing a sacrament; 
He can make everything a means of grace. 
Whate’er is outward may be sacramental. 


But in order to enjoy all these things, festi- 
vals, grapes, the beauties of nature, the agree- 
able, careful, easy, social life of the place, 
every one must, to a certain extent, be regard- 
less of others, must have his heart hardened. 
He must be able to look down from the hills 
around Marienberg upon the town of Boppart 
at their feet, and to see unmoved its wretched 
population, its pale, unsightly, begging chil- 
dren. And that, after all, a person may very 
well do, for here he is to himself his own poor. 
and his own sick, or else he has such to whom 
he is allied, and in whose company he is come 
hither. From this cause people seem to them- 
selves to have a right to all the pleasure that 
offers itself. It might be anything but advan- 
tageous if this mode of life lasted very long: 
all its pleasure would then be purchased too 
dearly. 

I shall now, however, leave it in order to 
make an excursion of a few days to Kaisers- 
worth. Hither I return no more, but rejoin 
my mother and sister at Coblentz, and thence 
we proceed together to Sweden. 


(To be continued.) 





SONG. 


BY RICHARD 8. WILLIS. 


Strep, the kind angel, is near me, 
Angel of balm and of rest, 

Balm for the wounds of the spirit, 
Rest for the pangs of the breast. 


Softly I rest on his bosom, 
Trusting in hopes that are o’er, 
Meet him,—the dream of my being, 





Meet him,—who ne’er may be more. 


Fair be the arms that await him, 
Rich the fond heart in its store, 
Sweet be the voice that shall cheer him, 
Cheer him—when I am no more! 


Death, the kind angel, is near me, 
Angel of balm and of rest, 

Sweet to the wounded and weary, 
Sweet to repose on his breast! 
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(Continued from page 376.) 


CHAPTER XXII, 


ART AND NATURE, AT THE GRAND CONCERT, | 


Tue concert given in honor of the lady Susan- 


a great deal of interest and no little gossip. ‘The 
musicians were all foreigners, and employed at 
considerable expense: an amateur company of 
actors was to rehearse a play, and much manage- 
ment and ingenuity had been exerted to procure 
the honor of a bid, All the elite of the town, and 
strangers and visiters of distinction, were invited, 
and the great hall of the palace was filled with 
seats expressly for the occasion, a tier of elevated 
benches in the back part being designed for those of 
the humbler classes who might be admitted. Wal- 
ter Pocosin had received this distinction with less 
pleasure than that which it had caused to his fa- 
ther and old Zip, and he was still less inclined to 
prize the honor when he entered the hall and felt 
his social degradation. He had never before asso- 
ciated with any but equals and inferiors, and he 
became restive, and could hardly realize his situa- 
tion, as he beheld a gulf fixed between himself and 
the brilliant array of ladies and gentlemen who sat 
below him. He became moody and taciturn, and 
his spirit chafing within him, longed for the wilds 
of his native forests, while, as he occasionally fixed 
his eyes on the bright face of Alice Bladen, his 
breast heaved with emotion it would be difficult to 
express, He saw Rowton—he despised that man— 
he saw Rowton and others crowding round her, 
and chatting and laughing with her, and when he 


proach her, the world and society appeared to him 


q 


| 





high degree, The applause was hearty, but tem- 
pered, for the audience was polished and fastidi- 
ous; but there was one whose feelings overcame 
him, and who, forgetful of the awful presence in 


| which he was, gave a shout that startled every one 
nah Carolina Matilda, excited, before it came off, | 


from his seat, The truth is, old Zip had become 
absorbingly interested ; his sympathies had grown 
warmer and warmer as the play advanced, and 
when the crusty old father of the beautiful and 
tender heroine gave her away with a free good 
will, the big boots of the Virginian made the 
benches rattle, as he cried out, “ All right now! 
Give us your hand, old skin-flint!” The house 
was astounded at this outburst; and Dan, covered 
with confusion, blushed and hung his head, while 
his companion seemed entirely unconscious of 
having committed any impropriety. In fact, his 
air and manner indicated that he felt himself at 
home, while his whole conduct was in every re- 
spect diametrically opposite to that of Dan, who 
looked and acted like one under bonds for his good 
behaviour, or that felt himself under obligations to 
pay a marked and deferential attention to every 
part and tittle of the performance. He was afraid 
even to whisper, or to permit any one to whisper 
to him: he smiled when the Governor smiled, and 
he kept his eyes constantly fixed upon the stage. 
He sat bolt upright, and as prim as a_ preuz 
chevalier ; but even his powers of endurance, as 
well as those of Zip, were greatly tried when the 
musical part of the entertainment began, 

Neither of the fiddlers had what is called a cul- 
tivated ear; ncither of them had been accustomed 


_ to any kind of harmony but simple and melodious 
remembered that he could not and dare not ap- | 


in a new light, and deep and troubled thoughts | 
and strange resolves floated through his mind. | 


The play, which was prepared for the occasion, 
consisted of three acts, in each of which the hum- 
bly-born hero performed some deed of honorable 
renown, and at last, and greatly to the satisfaction 
of all, received his promised guerdon, a wife of 


| their instruments, 


harmony, and consequently, the orchestra had 
performed several preludes while Dan and his 
friend were still impatiently waiting for the grand 
symphony to begin, and still were laboring under 
the supposition that the musicians were tuning 
A burst of applause awakened 
them from their delusion, and then it was, as the 


_ band attempted more laborious and complicated 


pieces, that the nerves of the old fiddlers began to 
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vibrate as intensely as the strings which dis- | me, are you?” asked Zip, after they had walked 


coursed to them such rude, shrill, discordant 
sounds, Every one who has been to an opera, 
will remember with what sensations he first be- 
held the antics and motions of the head fiddler, 
and what an important functionary he seemed to 
be. There he sat, his bald head glistening in 
front of the audience, his eyes fixed immovably 
on his music, and his right arm waving law to 
those around him, as if the whole solar system 
were regulated by its motions, and the sounding 
of a single semi-quaver out of tune, would topple 
the universe into ruins, There he sat, forgetting 
the world, its cares, and its sorrows, forgetting life, 
and death, and man, and the objects of man’s am- 
bition, every thought of his soul fixed upon the 
dotted line before him, his heart in his bow, his 
whole being but an abstraction of majors and 
minors, flats and sharps—politicians might rise 
and fall, battles be fought and won, empires lost 
and gained, and nations swept away; but what 
were these to Signor Squeakelli, and what were 
heroes, statesmen, poets, and novelists, but un- 
weighed rifles, paltry things, unworthy of a 
thought! There he sat, a sublime ideal, breath. 
ing himself away in minims, with the swing of his 
despotic bow determining the length and breadth 
of quavers and crotchets, the sovereign arbiter of 
a universe of sounds, forte, mezzo, and piano; 
the grand dispenser of tones, and semi-tones, 
chords and tetrachords, Such was the worthy 
who directed the band at the grand concert played 
before the Lady Susannah ; and like a thousand 
jagged instruments did the sounds which he 
awakened, pierce the rustic islander and his 
friend. It seemed to them that the performers 
were evoking from their instruments the cries of 
a legion of tormented spirits, and the unfortunate 
Dan, struggling with his natural feelings, and his 
sense of politeness, sat like one who rested upon 
sharp points, his head screwed down upon his 
shoulders, his eyes bent wistfully upon the corner 
of the ceiling, and the muscles of his face ridged 
and twisted with spasmodic twitches, Mr. Coon, 
however, was not so fearful of giving offence, and 
his indignation was plainly visible in the cloud 
which gathered and darkened on his brow. He 
seemed to be especially inflamed at the leader of 
the orchestra upon whom he gazed with a fixed 
and stern frown, until transported by one of the 
worthy’s extra flourishes, “Oh,hush!” burst like 
a deep growl from his lips, and he turned impa- 
tiently in his seat, 

The Governor's politeness had now been put to 
the final test, and a servant soon appeared and in- 
formed Mr. Coon and his friends, that their ab- 
sence would be more agreeable than their pre- 
sence. It was a cutting rebuke, and they all felt 
it, but even Zip could see that it was no time or 
place to show resentment, and he quietly with. 
drew. 

“Mr. Tucker, I hope you’re not offended at 











some time in silence. 

“I was a little angry at first,” answered Dan, 
“but it’s all gone now. It’s true you behaved 
rather badly, but the Governor was too severe.” 

“ Entirely too severe,” said Zip, “and I'll take 
occasion to let him know my opinion of him, too, 
before all’s over, We Virginians are not in the 
habit of permitting people to treat us as inferiors.” 

“We Virginians! Confound you, man,” ex- 
claimed Dan, “this Virginia arrogance of yours 
has got us into all this trouble, I wish I may 
never hear the words again !” 

“T think Mr, Coon is right about one thing,” 
said Walter, “and I admire all the Virginians 
for this; they think their own State and their own 
people as good as any in the world, and when they 
go abroad, they do not go sneaking about, but hold 
up their heads, and challenge respect from every 
body.” 

“That’s a smart lad of yours,” put in Zip; 
“Walter, my boy, you must have some of the 
Virginia blood in you.” 

“T am a Carolinian,” said Walter, emphasising 
the last word, “and I am as proud of my birth 
place as you are of yours.” 

“That’s all very right, my lad,” replied Zip, 
“but then you have not so many great things to 
be proud of. For instance, where have you such 
a river as James’, 

“You forget our Roanoke,” said Dan, 

“ Roanoke ?” exclaimed Zip. 

“ Aye, Roanoke,” cried Walter, “I love that 
name,” continued he with animation, “and it 
shall be immortal when James’ river is forgotten !” 

Conversing in this way the friends arrived at 
their hotel, where, in the more homely, but 
sweeter melody of their own violins, they soon 
forgot that piercing jargon which had grated so 
harshly on their ears, and caused their disgrace. 
Mons. Dufrong came into their room, and mani- 
festing the most extravagant delight, declared that 
he felt himself a boy again, He conceived a great 
reverence for his guests, and Zip, now in his pro. 
per sphere, with admirers around him, was fully 
himself again, and so, too, was Tucker; but the 
latter’s son was thoughtful and sad. The music 
put him to castle building, and before it ceased he 
had fought many famous battles and made for 
himself a bright name among men, 


He 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


DEVELOPEMENT OF CHARACTER, 


“ Father,” said Walter Tucker, on the morning 
after the concert; “I shall start home to-day.” 

“You shall start, my son? Why do you not 
ask if you may start ?” 

“Because my mind is made up,” replied the 
lad, 
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“Made up without consulting me? Walter, 
Walter,” continued the old man, “this is strange 
talk and very unlike you, as you used to 
be. My son, wherein have I done anything to 
forfeit that respect which you owe me, and which 
you have always paid me, until now.” 

“ You have not forfeited my respect,” answered 
Walter ; “nor will I ever cease to respect, reve- 
rence and love you, But it is not inconsistent 
with my duty to you to start home immediately, 
and as no one is interested in that matter but my- 
self, I supposed you would not object.” 

“I might not have done so,” answered Dan; 
“but it would have been proper to ask and see.” 

“ Well, will you let me go?” 

“Why can’t you stay and go with me, my 
son? It is dangerous to go alone, and besides, as 
we are going by sea as soon as the vessel is load- 
ed, you might profit by a t.ip on the water.” 

“T prefer the other way,” said Walter, “I do 
hope you will let me go, I cannot stay another 
day in this town, for I am miserable here,” 

“TI am sorry for that,” returned Dan; “for I 
had some thought of getting you into business 
here.” 

The boy strode across the floor as he answered : 
“T have cut the clerk, father, I intend to bea 
gentleman, and never shall I see this hateful town 
again, until I am the equal of the highest man in 
it.” 

“ You are equal to any of them now,” said 
Dan, “ but they don’t think so, and that makes 
the odds. Well, my son, here is some money ; go 


as soon as you can get ready, and may God go 
with you,” 


“And may he bless you forever!” exclaimed | 


Walter. “My mind is made up on a certain 
eourse, but the chief end of all my aims is your 
honor as well as my own, I am going to make a 
eall at the Palace, and then I will leave.” 

“A call at the Palace!” cried the old man; 
“why you forget, son, that we were driven from 
there last night in disgrace.” 


“T shall call, notwithstanding,” said Walter; | 


“vou know what interest Miss Bladen takes in 
the daughter of Mrs, Ricketts, and how she shed 
tears yesterday, when she heard what had hap- 
pened to the girl.” 

“TI know all that,” answered the father; “ but 
what has this to do with your visit to the Gover- 
nor ?” 

“TI am going to see Miss Bladen,” answered 
Walter. 

“ Take care she don’t set the Governor’s hounds 
after you,” said old Dan laughing. 

“TI shall take care that no one insults me with 
impunity,” replied Walter; and he went to pay 
his visit. His Excellency was not in, said the ser- 


vant at the door; and Miss Bladen was indisposed, | 


Verily, it seemed to Walter that a sudden epidemic 
must have attacked the inmates of the Palace, for 
nearly every one was on the sick list, and unable 
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to leave his and her private chamber, Robert 
Bladen was also indisposed, quite unwell, said the 
servant, who was not in the least abashed, as that 
young man, the next moment, made his appear. 
ance, There was less hauteur in his manner 
than he had exhibited on the day before, and he in- 
quired kindly the object of Walter’s visit. The 
latter, softened and confused by the kindness of 
the Englishman, was hardly able to tell what he 
wanted, and answered that he was about to leave 
town: he wished to know if he, Bladen, had any 
suggestions to make, or directions to give, for the 
rescue of Utopia. 

“1°ll go and consult my sister,” answered Bla- 
den; and after being absent for a few minutes he 
returned, saying “that his sister was sorry she 
could not come out, She agrees with me, however,” 
continued Bladen, “that immediate and untiring 
search should be made, and I need not tell you 
that our purses will be at your command, if you 
bring her in safety to us,” 

“T need not tell you that I am not a menial,” re- 
turned Walter proudly. 

Bladen looked inquiringly at him for a minute, 
and said, “ How do you mean, Walter? did I 
offend you by an offer of money ?” 

“ No, Sir,” answered Walter; “ but—but, I do 
not like for folks to talk to me as if money was the 
only thing that could induce me to do a good 
action.” 

“Then you seek honor, perhaps ?” said Bladen, 

“I wish to be understood as being governed by 
those principles which govern gentlemen,” return- 
ed Walter, 

“ No doubt your heart is as good as any man’s,” 
replied Bladen; “ but you must remember that it 
would not be discreditable to one in your station, to 
do things which would disgrace one in mine, Each 
rank is expected to be governed by certain rules 
which are peculiar to it.” 

“ I don’t know what the rules about rank are,” 
said Walter, “but I know this: I know that 
honor, honesty and a love of fame, are not inherit- 
ed by any one class,” 

“ Of course they are not,” answered Bladen ; 
“ but they are applied differently in different classes, 
and have different rewards, But if you want to 
become the founder of a great family, I would ad. 
vise you to persevere in some useful calling, and 
may be you will be knighted after awhile, 
especially if you can get the influence of the Lady 
Susannah,” 

“T don’t want any body’s influence,” retorted 
Walter; “ain’t it sufficient to do great deeds, and 
let these ennoble you ?” 

“How can you be ennobled except by the 
king?” asked Bladen; “ nobody but his majesty 
can confer any order of nobility in these realms— 
and, therefore, I advise you to cultivate the good 
graces of her Ladyship, the excellent Susannah 
Carolina Matilda,” 

“She may be, and no doubt she is, as good as 
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she’s beautiful,” returned Walter; “ but the road | 


to honor does not lie through her good graces, or 
those of any bady else, It runs through dangers 
and difficulties, and none but the virtuous and 
good can follow it; and when they do follow it, 
their own deeds, and not the king’s parchment 
ones, will proclaim their nobility.” 

Bladen, surprised at this reply, was looking si- 
lently and curiously at the author of it, when Row- 
ton and his foil, Dr, Ribs, came in, They had 
been seated but a minute when Walter heard the 
rustle of female dresses, and, with a choking sensa- 
tion, left the apartment just as Alice Bladen and 
the lady Susannah glided in. As he went, he cast 
back a furtive glance, to assure himself that he 
was not mistaken, and immediately the evidence 
of his eyes was confirmed by that of his ears, in 
which rung the merry and unmistakeable laugh 
of Alice. Though clear, and sweet, and innocent, 
however, it sounded to Walter like the mock of a 
demon, and burned upon his brain like a wild de- 
lirium, 

When Alice returned to her chamber she found 
in if an arrow, round the head of which was a 
paper, written over with the following words :— 


“To Miss Auice BLapeEn, 

“Did I not serve you truly? You laugh at me 
because I have an humble name, and wear an 
humble dress, It’s very true that my manners 
are awkward, but my heart is the heart of a gen- 


tleman, while his whom you love so well is as 
black as the waters of the Dismal Swamp, 
“Farewell. When you see me again, you will 
not laugh at the humble name of 
“Water TucKER.” 


The arrow which carried this paper missile was 
a curious one, and evidently had been made by an 
Indian, years before. Its head was shaped like a 
heart, and painted red; near this was a small and 
perfectly carved dove, with a dead viper in its 
mouth: at the other end was an eagle, and along 
the side were emblematic representations of vic- 
tories and achievements. Doubtless, thought Alice, 
this has been the love messenger of some Indian 
warrior chief, and therefore, as a curious relic, 
she carefully put it among her valuables, Whe- 
ther she deemed the note equally curious is not 
certain ; but, judging by her conduct, it was hard 
to understand; for, after laying it aside, she again 
opened it and read it, and would even often leave 
company to go and examine it, and then replace 
it in its sacred place of deposit, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SCENE SHIFTS, 


Tue only thing certain in regard to the course 
of things in this world is its absolute uncertainty. 





Remarkable and pleasant reunions sometimes hap- 
pen; but there is nothing more sure than that all 
associations must be dissolved, and that the streams 
of our lives must constantly diverge from those of 
the friends whom we cherish most. Excepting 
man and wife, it is rarely the case that any two 
individuals live together, or near each other, from 
youth to age; and hence, whenever we see a num- 
ber of characters grouped together, and kept to- 
gether for any length of time, we may be certain 
that it is fiction which we read; and fiction, too, 
for whose counterpart we will look in vain among 
the chequered scenes of real life, However mourn- 
ful it may be in some respects, it is nevertheless 
true, that dissolution and separation are the fixed 
laws of every society; and hence, even at this 
early stage of our history, the characters of whom 
it treats begin to scatter. 

The counties of Tyrrell * and Hyde, in North Ca- 
rolina, were, at one time, almost entirely overspread 
by one continuous and dreary swamp, whose miry 
bed was covered with a tangled mat of reeds, bam- 
boos, briers and brushwood, and over which frowned 
a dark forest of gum, cypress, and juniper. The 
shade of the immense trees that stood in serried 
ranks, the dark green foliage of the impenetrable 
undergrowth, and the black waters that covered 
the oozy soil from which sprang such rank vege- 
tation, were blended into one picture of gloom, and 
the howl of the wolf and scream of the panther 
enhanced the horrors of the dismal scene. From 
near the centre of this swamp to Albemarle Sound 
extended a broad, still sheet of water, now called 
Alligator river; and from this estuary, and at right 
angles with it on the east, stretches a small bayou, 
nearly in the form of an L, with the top next to 
the river. In the angle formed by the bend of 
this branch of Alligator river was a house, in 
which the girl Utopia found herself on the morn- 
ing after she had been spirited away from the 
beach, Not far from the house stood another 
smaller tenement: there was a boat in the creek 


* There is a beautiful little lake in Tyrrell county, 
called Lake Phelps; and near that lake lives a distin- 
guished and hospitable gentleman, Mr Pettigrew. If 
any one, curious about the scenes herein described, will 
pay him a visit, or visit his equally distinguished neigh- 
bor, Mr. Collins, he can be shown places which will ex- 
actly correspond with those mentioned in the text. He 
will, at these places, find himself as comfortable as he 
could wish to be; and he will, too, see a country and a 
people different from any he has ever seen before, unless 
he has been in the swamps of Nort, Carolina. He will 
find in these swamps a peculiar race—white men and 
runaway slaves—who live by making shingles from the 
cypress and juniper, and whose houses are built on 
sleepers laid on the stumps of trees. These shingle- 
getters carry their boards to the nearest store or gro- 
cery, and exchange them for meal, flour, meat, clothing, 
and whiskey; and it is said that in former times men 
have made fortunes from the labor of fugitive slaves 
whom they would not question. These swamps, too, 
have been the scene of many wild deeds, crimes, and 
romances; and a volume might be filled by legends 
which one could gather by a week’s sojourn in their 
vicinity. 
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close by, but no sound was to be heard, nor was 
any living thing to be seen, The girl was in a 
room by herself; the door was fastened on the 
outside, and she began to think herself lost, for the 
morning was now far advanced, She remembered 
well all that had happened on the night before— 
she remembered that she had been kindly spoken 
to, and assured that no injury should befall her; 
but when the long-expected light at last broke in. 
to her chamber, no human face presented itself, 
and the day wore on apace while yet no human 
voice was heard, At length the door opened, and 
the old negress of Captain Ricketts came noise- 
lessly in, and seeming to the girl more hideous 
than she had ever looked before. Her frame, 
which had always been small, was now shrivelled 
to a mummy, and stooped with age; her coal- 
black skin was a scroll of parchment, gathered in 
folds upon her sunken checks, and drawn tightly 
over her long, sharp and fleshless chin; a thick 
tuft of hair grew low down upon her narrow fore- 
head, and the whites only of her deeply-set and 
bleared eyes seemed to be visible. 

After the scenes of the night before, could 
Utopia be otherwise than alarmed in the presence 
of such a creature in such a place? She was 
not a bold nor a fearless girl, but she had a dispo- 
sition which inclined her to be contented in any 
position; she tried always to think herself happy, 
and to think that those about her were innocent 
and happy like herself. She trembled when old 
Heatty first came into her room, but she soon 
threw off her dread, looked smilingly at the slave, 
and spoke freely and kindly to her, The more 
she smiled, however, and the more kindly she 
spoke, the more surly would the negress grow; 
still Utopia talked affectionately to her, and in the 
most respectful manner, endeavored to find out 
where she was, and the cause of her imprison- 
ment. After breakfast, Heatty went to sleep, first 
desiring the girl not to wake her, and thus Utopia 
was left alone, in a most gloomy place. She 
busied herself in looking about the premises, 
gathered great quantities of wild flowers, and 
decked off her room in the most tasteful manner, 
After dinner her spirits began to fail her; she 
thought of her mother, and so she betook herself 
to her chamber, and there wept for hours, At 
last she remembered that God was her friend, and 
kneeling, thanked him for all his kindness, and 
for having given her e@nother friend, At night 
till a late hour, she did her best to amuse her 
keeper, the slecpy negress; told her long stories, 
and anecdotes, out of number, but never excited 
a smile or a kindly answer, She was for sitting 
up all night, but old Heatty hurried her off, at 
what seemed to her an exceedingly early hour, 
and bidding her to sleep while she may, for that 
she would be married soon. The aged negress at 
this grinned a ghastly smile, and without making 
any explanation, hobbled off, leaving Utopia to 
loneliness and darkness, It seemed to the child, 


1* 











the night would never end, but it did at last, and 
with the morning came a joyous disposition and 
lively spirits, On the next day, Heatty became 
more communicative, assuring her little prisoner 
that she should soon be very happy, and have a 
companion to stay with her, who would love her, 
and make a lady of her. The girl insisted that 
she was too young to marry; old Heatty declared 
she would not be in a few months, and Utopia, in 
the best possible humor, declared she would-be 
for years, Thus they continued for several days, 
the old negress becoming more familiar and con- 
fidential, and endeavoring to make Utopia believe 
that she ought to be very happy at the prospect 
before her, as she had a lover whom any lady 
might fancy. The girl insisted that no such man 
intended to marry her in the right way, and that 
if he did she would not have him, One night as 
Heatty ushered her into her bed room, her face 
collapsed with a horrid laugh, which rung with a 
sepulchral sound through the house, as she said, 
“he’ll be here to-morrow—he-he-he—won’t you 
be happy, my lark?” 

Utopia trembled all over, and that night said 
her prayers with more than usual fervor. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
UTOPIA IN THE WILDERNESS, 


“Avseit many do affect to speak contemptu- 
ously of young girls of a certain unripe age even 
until ‘the boarding school Miss,’ hath passed into 
a byword, importing a giddy young creature, 
I am not ashamed freely to express the delight 
which the sight and conversation of these guile- 
less beings cause in me, And as the crudities 
of youth, and the effervescence of passion have 
passed away, and the mould of time bespeaks a 
sobered judgment, who can say that a wild or 
wayward fancy doth hold my reason captive and 
fill the mind with its illusive phantoms? There 
be divers things, said to be fair in themselves, and 
images, or types of a more subtle, spiritual beauty 
with the unexpressive essence of which they do, 
as it were, purify, delight and illume the mind; 
and chief among these they do rank, the young 
mother gazing on the features of her first born, the 
virgin in her bridal robes of white, kneeling before 
the altar, and the love-lorn lassie as she sits at 
her window, in the twilight hour, thinking of a 
brave soldier lad who’s ‘o’er the hills and far 
away.’ I will not deny that such sights dispose 
me to pleasant contemplation; but by far the 
sweetest picture that ever I could look upon, was 
the fair, free, and blithsome girl, too old to be a 
child, and too young to be a woman, This is 
what you may call the maturity of chilhood, whose 
motions are the unwritten poetry of nature, and 
whose tongues can now discourse the celestial 
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harmony which God hath written on the infantile 
heart and mind, What a fragrance they breathe 
around, like fresh amaranthine flowers gathered 


in paradise, and still glittering with ambrosial | 


dew! Their lips are the lyres of angels, and their 
bright faces shine upon our aged and sinful hearts 
like the morning light of Heaven !” 

The above extract is taken from the work of an 
old author whose thoughts have become the 
thoughts of the writer of these memoirs, and 
whose name is held in too much reverence to be 
mentioned here. Like him, we have ever loved 
to look upon “ the fair, free, and blithesome girl ;” 
and as we picture to ourselves the bright face of 
Utopia glowing with the fresh thoughts and hopes 
which the cheerful light of morning brought, she 
looks, indeed, like “an amaranthine flower just 
gathered in paradise.” She had, during the night, 
thought much and anxiously on the words of old 
Heatty, and the more she pondered them, the more 
did they fill her with fear, until at last she came to a 
determination which indicated both her simplicity 
and her alarm, It was sometime before she could 
be made to realize the dreadful truth, that this world 
contained some very bad men, and she would still 
keep asking herself the question, how can any 
one be so wicked as to wish to ruin me when I 
have done noharm? How he could be so wicked 
she could not understand, but that some one was 
so depraved, her situation and the conduct of the 


old negress left her no room to doubt, In fact, 
she had a vague fear of something even worse 
than death, and she resolved to fly, not doubting 
but that she would soon come to some settlement 
of civilized people, and that the first one whom 
she might meet would be glad to succor her and 


send her home, She thought she remembered 
that she had come from the south, and in that 
direction she believed her home to be. But there 
was no river on the south, and she had been 
landed from a boat; how was this to be accounted 
for? The river was on the east, and ran north 
and south, and doubtless, thought she, by follow- 
ing along its banks, I will be going in the right 
direction, Accordingly, she dressed herself in 
her best clothes, in order to deceive old Heatty ; 
found an opportunity at break‘ast, of providing 
herself with some coarse provisions, and took the 
guinea which Bladen had given her, and which 
she always carried about her, and so fixed it to 
her person that it could not possibly be lost, Her 


course, she saw, would lie through the midst of | 


the swamp, which was wet, miry, and covered 
with tangled brake and reeds, bushes and trees: 


soon to find dry land, and a road, 


Early in the morning, and while old Heatty was | 


engaged at her breakfast, the girl, with a beating 


heart and a beaming face plunged into the thicket, | 
For a while, fearful of pursuit, she took little pains | 


in picking her way, and hurried straight onward, 


heedless of the briers that rent her clothes and | 





aaa 


scratched her face and hands, and of the miry 
puddles through which she floundered ankle deep. © 
At every sound in the woods, she looked fearfully 
behind her, fearing only old Heatty ; and thus she 
struggled on through plashes and thickets, until 
her dress was spotted over with blotches of mud, 
and her limbs weary with exertion; and then, 
with a heaving breast and glowing cheek, she 
paused to rest and look round her. On every side 
the dismal swamp presented its interminable 
gloom: the black waters still glistened around 
her, and not a rent in the woods, not a road or 
path, was any where to be seen, When she look- 
ed back, her vision was soon quenched in the 
dark wilderness through which she had passed ; 
and cheered with the thought that she was now 
beyond the reach of pursuit, she resumed her 
journey, more carefully threading her way, and 
stepping on the hillocks of dry grass, which she 
followed wherever they led. No longer appre- 
hensive of pursuit on the part of old Heatty, a 
new fear now took possession of her, and her 
imagination began to people the dreary and ob- 
seure waste with grim monsters and beasts of prey. 
Ever and anon her heart would rise in her throat 
as some new and fearful sound would ring through 
the woods, and then she would be reassured by 
the cheerful songs of the birds, who were company 
to her, and who seeming not the least frightened 
themselves, would help to dispel her fears, At 
last, and to her great joy, a light broke through 
the woods before her, and she arrived at a dry 
glade, covered with stunted grass and a few 
scattering trees, It was a sandy ridge, running 
through the swamp, and must have been a grazing 
place for deer and cattle, for Utopia found a well 
trodden path upon it, and made sure that she was 
now neur some human habitation. The sun was 
already considerably past the meridian, and feel- 
ing more easy, the girl sat down by the root of a 
tree, und made a frugal meal off part of the pro- 
visions which she had brought with her. 

Again, with brighter hopes and stronger ener- 
gies, she renewed her journey over the wild and 
lonely heath, but when the sun was near the 
western horizon, she was still in the wilderness. 
Night came; thick darkness curtained the forest, 
thousands of fire-flies sparkled in the gloom, the 
owls screeched and hooted through the woods, and 
myriads of frogs began their harsh and hideous min- 
strelsy. A stouter heart than that of Utopia, would 
have quaked at the strange and deafening sounds 
and clamors with which the inhabitants of the 


| swamp made a dismal serenade, and the poor girl, 
still she determined to plunge into it, and expected | 


half dead with fright, hurried on till the night was 
far advanced, and she was worn down with fatigue. 
She had scarcely looked before her, and had kept 
her thoughts fixed on Heaven, and on God, the 
Father and friend of the friendless; and when she 
came at last to an open place and heard a mock. 
ing bird, she believed that her prayers had been 
answered, She here ate a scant supper, and com. 
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mending herself to the keeping of an Omnipotent | 
Protector, she lay down upon the grass and under- 

took to sleep. As she looked up, the stars seemed | 
to smile kindly upon her ; the mocking bird came 
nearer to her, and seemed to make her the burden | 
of its lively chatter, while she formed for it a | 
strong attachment, laughed at its merry sallies | 
and felt half disposed to speak to it in return, Be- 
fore she was aware of it, she was fast asleep, 
dreaming of that bird and listening to its long 
stories, and thus she continued until she was 
awakened by a cry of distress, ‘The morning was | 
breaking in the east, but she was filled with | 
speechless terror by the sound which had disturbed 
her dreams, and which seemed to have burst im- 
mediately over her head, She immediately re- 
sumed her journey, and again that cry which had 
so disturbed her imagination, rang through the 
woods, making the girl’s hair rise on end, and 
causing her to tremble jg every limb, It was the 
sound of a human voice—she was certain it was— 
and the person seemed to be in the utmost agony, 
She stopped and listened; and though her fears 
were increased, her sympathies were excited also, 
for the cry now seemed to be that of a female. 
lt was a fearful, a heart-rending wail, and the 
girl started, in a run, towards the place from 
whence it issued, and as it was now broad day 
light, she looked about in the grass for the poor 
suffering creature. The voice now shrieked be- 
hind her, and Utopia, who was close upon it, 
could distinguish it to be that of a child, who was 
screaming and moaning in the most pitiable man- 
ner, It was heart rending to hear its wild and 
piercing cries in that lonely and savage place, and 
Utopia, with her breast aching for the desolate lit- 
tle stranger, quickened her pace, when suddenly a 
hideous yell froze her blood, and a huge panther 
leaped from a tree and lit on the ground before 
her. For a moment, terror took away her breath, 
and she started to sink powerless to the ground; 
but her spirits and courage quickly rallied, and 
she turned about to run, She then recollected 
what she had heard about the danger of turning 
one’s back on such creatures, and she stopped and 
screamed at it with all her power. The great, 
ferocious looking beast, which was advancing 
stealthily behind her, stopped when she stopped, and 
crouching down, stared at her with its wild and 
savage eyes, whining in the most dismal manner, 
and angrily lashing the leaves with its tail, She 
ran a few paces farther, and again stopped and 





tried to scare the fierce monster away, but it 


mocked her with its dreadful cries, jumping about | 


and rolling over as if to show its activity and 
power. ‘Thus they continued for nearly an hour, 
the monstrous and frightful brute making the 
woods echo, and hushing every bird with its oc- 
casional screams and yells, and when Utopia would 
turn towards it, rolling over and over, and frisking 
about in a playful manner, as if delighted with 
the looks of the girl. Even its playfulness, how- 





ever, made it the more terrible to look at, and the 
girl at last determined to face it until she frighten- 
ed it away, It was now close to her, they were on 
an open sandy place, and Utopia shuddered as she 
got a fair, full view of her wild companion, It 
stared boldly and impudently at her, and she hesi- 
tated in her purpose, when she was overwhelmed 
by a sudden and terrific sound, as it seemed to 
her, and the panther, with a yell, bounded furiously 
at her. She fell, half swooning, and the beast 


_ leapt over her, and grappled with Walter Tucker, 


who fell with his antagonist, and rolled over with 
it in the sand, The conflict was of short duration, 
for the point of the boy’s knife touched the pan- 
ther’s heart at the first blow, and it lay gasping 
its last, and empurpling the sand with its blood. 
Walter lay beside it, his face and hands and clothes 
red with blood, and Utopia at first could hardly 
tell whether he was alive or dead, He spoke to 
her, however, assuring her that he was not danger- 
ously hurt; but when he came to examine his 
wounds, he almost changed his opinion, while the 
girl was so alarmed at his situation, that she was 
nearly incapable of rendering any assistance. The 
panther had made a deep gash upon his left 
shoulder, and rent his breast with its claws, 
having torn away the flesh in two places nearly to 
the bone, and the blood was rapidly streaming out, 
and the young man becoming faint and sick, 

He and Utopia staunched his wounds as well 
as they could, and bound them up, Walter never 
losing his presence of mind, and having considera- 
ble skill in the knowledge of simples, He was 
barely able to walk; and regretting that he could 
not carry with him his fallen foe, he contented 
himself with its scalp, which he took off as a tro- 
phy, and started with Utopia for the nearest sct- 
tlement on Pamlice Sound. He told her, on the 
way, what had befullen her mother’s husband and 
her mother, of all of which she had been ignorant, 
and advised her to go directly to New Berne, 
where, in all probability, she would find Mrs, 
Ricketts, The girl, greatly distressed at the news, 
wished to know what would probably be done 
with her mother, declaring that she was certain 
of her innocence, and that it would so appear, and 
overwhelm her accusers with shame and confu- 
sion, Walter, smarting with the wounds which 
his sensibility had received in New Berne, was 
not in a mood to think highly of human nature, 
or of the course of justice when administered by 
men, and he was yet too much of a boy to con- 
ceal his sentiments. He therefore drew the most 
gloomy picture of the probable result of Mrs, 
Ricketts’s trial; a picture which caused but a 
momentary despondency in the breast of the giri, 
who was of an eminently hopeful disposition, 

She readily answered Walter’s predictions of 
ill, quickly devising a succession of schemes for 
her mother’s escape, each one of which Walter 
would as readily knock down, until, at last, the 
girl burst into a laugh, telling her companion that 
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she believed he was determined to make the world 
a miserable place. 

“It is a wretched hole,” said he; “an infa- 
mous place, where success is honor and might is 
right. That’s the sum total of all law; it’s all 
summed up in that single sentence.” 

Utopia looked at the speaker intently, as if she 
did not understand him, and replied: “ There are 
some good people, I know; and I believe Miss 
Alice Bladen will help mother, and see that jus- 
tice is done her.” An equivocal smile wreathed 
the lip of Walter, as he answered, “ Perhaps you ’ll 
find reason to change your opinion, She may be 
good enough in her own way, but I doubt whether 
the misfortunes of the poor and the humble ever 
find much sympathy in her breast.” 

“ Why, was she not kind to me and to mother?” 
said Utopia; “and Mr, Bladen was too,” 

“And how did Mr. Bladen show it?” asked 
Walter. “ Doubtless he and his sister spoke kindly 
to you while they were your stepfather’s guests, 
and dependent on him and you for their comfort.” 

“He did more than that,” replied Utopia; “ he 
gave me this”—showing her money—“ and said 
he was going to give me one like it every year, 
until I learned to read, and write, and sing. I can 
read some now.” 

“Yes; and there’s something else he wished 
you to learn,” said Walter ; “ and you did a foolish 
thing when you took that money. Now, I’ll tell 
you my notions of the world, Some men, by fraud, 
and violence, and meanness, make fortunes and get 
into power; they then make laws, and make them- 
selves titles, and are called the higher ranks, When 
they get into these ranks they become separated, 
in heart, and soul, and feeling, from those who are 
just like them, only in a lower rank; they think 
themselves a superior race, and they talk about 
their blood as if we were not all descended from 
Adam, and as if they did not rise from the com- 
mon people, If one of these is ever so mean, he 
is thought to be better than the best who is in a 
Jower rank; and you might be good as a saint 
and as beautiful as an angel, and still one of these 
nobility would be ashamed to marry you. They 
look on us as made for them ; and when they con- 
descend to speak kindly to us, they expect to make 
use of us just as we make use of horses and cattle, 
and feed them and use them kindly. When we 
were all on the beach, did not Alice Bladen and 
her brother seem like us? Were they not made 
like us, looked like us, talked like us, and acted like 
us? Were they any better, or fairer, or more 
mighty ? Now, when you get to New Berne, they 
will act as if you and they were a different kind 
of being—as if they came from some upper region, 
and you from the dust of the earth.” 

Utopia listened attentively to what Walter said, 
and he continued in this strain, entertaining her 
with an account of the splendid houses and fine 
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a dark tinge to all the pictures which he drew. 
She would occasionally smile at his warmth, and 
endeavor to answer his arguments; but she was 
a poor hand at metaphysics, and knew little of 
history or of human nature. 

They made slow progress, but they were enter- 
tained by each other’s company and by the scenes 
through which they passed. At noon they de- 
spatched the remains of their joint stock of pro- 
visions, and as the evening found them still in the 
swamp, Walter showed how used he was to a iife 
in the woods, for he soon loaded his companion 
with the fruits of his unerring arrows, the gun 
which he now carried, being seldom used by him. 
The girl was shocked at what she thought his 
cruelty towards anoffending creatures, but he 
laughed at her simplicity, and justified himself by 
texts from Scripture, and by the necessity of the 
case, 

They were still in the swamp when night came 
upon them; they were both weary, and one was 
sore and sick, and therefore, they kindled a huge 
fire on the driest place they could find, and there 
prepared to spend the night.* Utopia, much 
amused at Walter’s awkward culinary attempts, 
found herself compelled to cook those animals 
whose death she had so much regretted, and while 
she was thus engaged Walter made for her a bed 
of leaves, such as he could find, and then in- 
structed her how to dress his wounds. They 
were both cheerful and happy till bed time came, 
and then the girl began to feel uneasy, for she 
now remembered with horror the manner in 
which her dreams had been disturbed on the night 
before. Walter assured her that he would keep 
watch until morning; but Utopia was unwilling 
for him to undergo such a hardship, and urged 
him to sleep first, and let her stay awake, This 
he would not agree to—declared he cculd not 
sleep, and so at last she left him by the fire, and 
nestled in her couch of leaves, 


* It may not be improper to say, that the swamps of 
North Carolina, are still the scenes of tragedy; the 
panther and wild cat are still found among them, and 
they still furnish a shelter for thieves and fugitives from 
justice. It is sometimes dangerous to travel through 
them alone, at night; und only a few months ago a 
daring highway robbery occurred in one of them and 
within a few miles of New Berne. They furnish a 
secure retreat for those who fly to them for shelter; and 
a single anecdote will suffice to show how difficult it is 
to traverse them. A few years ago the balloon of an 
seronaut who went up from Wilmington, North Carolina, 
descended into a swamp within four miles of the city; 
and from this time, which was about sundown, until 
twelve o’elock next day, he was floundering in the wil- 
derness and finally emerged with his flesh lacerated, his 
clothes in ribbons, and covered with mud from head to 
foot. A party who went out to search for his balloon, 
were two days in finding it. On another oecasion, a 
gentleman who was one of a party in search of a run 
away, finding it impossible to make his way out of the 
swamp, felled a log into a creek, got on it, and thus floated 
down into the Cape Fear, and down the river to Wil- 


people which he had seen, and not failing to give | mington. 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF CRIME AND RETRIBUTION. 
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(Completed from page 331.) 


PART IV. 


“But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” MACBETH. 


Ten years had flown from the day on which 
Reginald Vernon died on the scaffold, devouring 
his own heart in silence. 

Ten years! That is one-seventh part of the 
whole term of human life, as it is laid down by 
the inspired writer; one-fourth part nearly of 
that portion of existence in which maturity 
both of mind and body permit of enjoyment in 
its largest and most comprehensive sense. Ten 
years! Many and great events are wont to 
happen even to the calmest and most every- 
day individuals, events transforming their cha- 
racters, altering their very natures, raising 
them from the depths of misery and wo, or on 
the other hand precipitating them from the 
pinnacle of earthly bliss;—the death of friends, 
the defection of the loved, the birth of children, 
the mutations of worldly fortunes, the arrival 
of maturity, the approach of old age, the 
ravages of disease, the shadow of death creep- 
ing across the dial premonitory of his coming. 

It is rarely indeed that ten years pass away 
over the head of any human being,—unless it 
be the very humble and laborious poor, whose 
life may be summed up in four words, to be 
born, to toil, to suffer, and to die,—without 
leaving their impress indelible either upon the 
features or upon the character. Happy are 
they whose career is so moderate, whose course 
of life is so innocent and tranquil, that their 
years glide away serene and unnoticed, and 
old age steals upon them, hale, and green, and 
happy, or ere they have discovered that they 
are not still young. 

Ten years had rolled away, in storm and 
sunshine, over the antique groves and time- 
honoured mansions of Vernon in the Vale, over 
the heads of its inhabitants; and all-were still 
the same, and yet how different. The very 
woods no longer wore the same aspect, as the 
growth of the younger and the decay of the 
more ancient trees had altered their outlines, 
let in sunlight where there used to be dark 





shadows, and made deep gloom where there 
used to be merry sunshine. 

Buildings, perhaps, display the flight of time 
less than anything else on the face of this 
transitory world, until extreme old age and 
dilapidation has overtaken them. Still the old 
hall, though not dilapidated, had taken a stride 
farther on the road to ruin than the lapse of 
ten years should have warranted had a master’s 
eye overlooked it. The slated roof was overrun 
with wild leeks and the yellow flowering stone- 
crop, the ivy had encroached so far as to darken 
many of the windows, the swallows’ nests had 
accumulated under the eaves into great heaps 
of rubbish, dank moss and lichens covered the 
neglected terraces, and the grass grew rank 
among the stones of the courtyard. 

Still it was not uninhabited or abandoned, 
for two or three columns of smoke were worm- 
ing their way slowly up into the dull misty 
skies of November, and a few servants were 
seen loitering to and fro, listless and inanimate, 
and seemingly but half alive. 

It was a melancholy, misty evening; the sere 
leaves lay thick on the grass of the neglected 
Jawns, the leafless boughs of the great trees 
were groaning in the gusty night-wind, and 
the solemn cawing of the homeward-bound 
rooks alone broke the sad and chilling silence. 

From one of the oriel windows of the with- 
drawing room of that old hall a solitary female 
figure was overlooking the melancholy land- 
scape, with an air as dark and in an attitude 
as cheerless as the weather or the scenery. 

A thin, emaciated, pallid female figure. The 
outlines of the form still showed some traces, 
it is true, of grace and symmetry; the gentle 
curve of the flexible throat, the soft fall of the 
shoulders, the pliability of the waist, the deli- 
cate smallness of the hand, the foot, the ankle, 
are things which do not pass away, and these 
were still visible in the wreck of faded, frozen 
beauty. 

All else was angular, and hard, and dry, as 
if the living woman had been a mere skeleton 
overlaid with the parchment skin of a mummy ; 
in like manner, the features were still good, 
but they were fleshless and attenuated, pinched 
and sharpened almost into the likeness of a 
corpse. : 


The great blue eyes, once so soft and lan- 
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guishing, or so full of vivid and speaking fire, 
retained their size indeed, nay, in the general 
shrinking of all else they looked preternaturally 
wide and open; but they were cold and stony 
as the carved orbits of a marble statue, that 
have no speculation in them. 

Her bosom heaved and fell with a quick, 
painful motion, as if every breath was drawn 
with exertion and anguish. One thin hand, 
which rested on her knee, was beating it with 
a nervous, restless movement of which she 
evidently was unconscious. Her hair, of old 
so luxuriant and of so glossy and so rich an 
auburn hue, was now thin and dead-looking, 
and bleached to a dull flaxen whiteness, utterly 
unlike the bright and beautiful silver which is 
so honourable to the head of respected age. 

That wasted, withered figure was all that 
time had spared of the once lovely, once volup- 
tuous Agnes Vernon! 

‘‘Time !” said I—** what had time to do with 
that swift, noiseless, premature decay ?” 

She had not as yet seen her thirty-third 
summer, and hers, when we saw her last, was 
a frame that promised increased vigour, health, 
luxuriance, beauty, as she should advance to- 
ward maturer years and riper womanhood. 

Time, we lay upon thy shoulders and broad 
wings many a load which should be laid to the 
charge of our own secret sins and withering 
passions. Excess of body, agony of mind, are 
greater sowers of gray hairs on the head, 
deeper ploughers of furrows on the brow of 
youth, than all the time that has passed from 
the creation downward. 

Time, thou wert guiltless all of this fair 
creature’s swift decline into the valley of sorrow 
—the valley of the shadow of death; for such 
was the road which she was travelling, as the 
most casual glance of the most careless passer 
could not fail to see. 

Yes! Agnes Gisborough was dying, and she 
knew it; but she knew not whether she most 
wished to die from weariness of the life present, 
or dreaded it from weariness of the life to 
come. 

Yes! Agnes Gisborough ! 

For hardly was the martyred rebel cold in 
the bloody cerements of his untimely grave, 
before the youthful widow gave herself and 
all her rich possessions to the choice of her 
young heart, the partner of her secret sin, 
with the approval and amidst the sympathizing 
joy of the selfish world. 

The play was played out, and the great 
stake was won; then followed a few months 
of wild rapture, of passion satiated, of antici- 
pation more than fulfilled, a few seasons of 
brilliant glitter and blithe revelry in the gay 
scenes of the metropolis, and then exhaustion, 
tedium, apathy, satiety, disgust. 








I have wasted many words to little purpose, 
if I have not made it evident that under all 
her lightness of exterior Agnes had a secret 
well of immense energy and earnest passion, 
a vast power of will, an intense power of 
feeling, whether good or evil—that she was 
one of those strangely constituted persons, 
who, as an Italian writer has paradoxically 
but not untruly observed, demonstrated by 
the very atrocity of the crimes which they 
commit, the perfection of their organization, 
and the greatness of the virtues of which, 
under different circumstances, they are capable. 

She could not have hated so bitterly, had she 
not been capable of loving devotedly; nay, 
more, she could not have hated so bitterly, 
unless that very hate had been itself born of 
the wrecks, the chaos of wronged, disappointed, 
and distorted love. 

Detesting Reginald Vernon, she had no love 
for his children, and she had devoted the whole 
intense energies of her affections on a man 
utterly unworthy of appreciating her devotion, 
utterly heartless, selfish, frivolous, and vain. 
The woman’s necessity—the necessity of loving 
something—was upon her, and she had loved 
Gisborough, or rather the image of qualities 
and attributes with which her fancy had in- 
vested him, with all the depth of adoration 
which such a woman feels when she does love 
indeed. 

How terrible the extent of that love was can 
be estimated only by the consideration of the 
atrocious crime of which she had been guilty, 
and of the secret workings of the mind which 
had goaded her on irresistibly to its com- 
mission; for she was not hard or cruel by 
nature, nor had even the very perversion of 
her passions rendered her so; on the contrary, 
she was joyous, light-hearted, fond of pleasure, 
voluptuous, averse to pain herself, and unwill- 
ing to inflict it on others. It can be conceived 
what strange workings and self-deceptions of 
the secret soul she must have felt ere such a 
one as she could be wrought to the temper of 
the murderess. 

It can be conceived what a self-imposed task 
and horror it was that she bore, and what a 
struggle it cost her ere she could bring herself 
to do the deed, although her firm character 
gave no outward sign at the time of the inward 
convulsion. 

She believed that by that deed she had 
bound Bentinck Gisborough to herself by bonds 
indissoluble, everlasting—bonds of affection as 
of gratitude. She had given him more, per- 
haps, than woman ever gave before or since, 
acquired at such a price of blood and honour. 

She had raised him from actual penury to 
enormous wealth; for, the younger brother of 
a peer, not himself so rich as he was lavish and 
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expensive, he had speedily consumed his small 
patrimony in fashionable dissipation, and pos- 
sessed nothing whereon to live but his commis- 
sion and a host of debts, when she, with her 
beautiful form, her ardent temperament, and 
her boundless adoration, bestowed on him a 
life-interest in the immense incomes and noble 
demesnes of Vernon in the Vale. 

But cold-blooded, weak-spirited, and irreso- 
lute, and, in a word, incapable of strong feeling 
or energetic action of any kind, Bentinck Gis- 
borough had never loved her except with the 
short-lived passion of the voluptuary, extin- 
guished almost as soon as it is satisfied; and 
had it not been for the strange events that 
followed, he would probably have quitted her 
soon after winning her for the arms of a new 
beauty. 

When he perceived, on Sir Reginald’s taking 
arms against the government, that he had a 
manifold chanee of ere long succeeding to the 
reversion not of his wife only, for whom he was 
then in the first glow of guilty passion, but in 
the common course of things, without any 
overt action of his own, much less any crime, 
of his estates and treasure likewise, he per- 
severed and persisted until the matter was 
resolved as it was. 

In truth, from that moment, instead of grati- 
tude for the love and adoration of the woman, 
he felt only horror for the crime, and dread 
lest he should in turn be a victim to the 
violence of her passions. His interests, how- 
ever, prevailed, and in wealth and all that it 
could procure, and in the intoxication of her 
beauty and of her adoration, while it was new, 
he had drowned his apprehensions for what he 
felt could not be termed remorse. 

For a time, therefore, all went on merrily, if 
not well, and she thought not of sorrow or re- 
pentance, enjoying the full glow of the world’s 
admiration, revelling in prosperity and plea- 
sure, and possessed, as she believed, of Gis- 
borough’s intense affection. 

By degrees, however, the novelty of the 
situation passed away, Bentinck grew negli- 
gent and inattentive, and though she knew not 
as yet, or suspected that, faithless to her per- 
son and a follower of other beauties. 

That was a coarse age, indelicate in its 
pleasures, unrefined in its profligacy. Vice wore 
no veil at the orgies of her worshippers. And 
ere long, Gisborough began to indulge con- 
stantly in the lowest debauchery, often intoxi- 
cated, often gambling, until the sun was high 
in heaven, and she was left alone to her own 
thoughts. 

Her own thoughts, and they were horror. 
Thence she began to reflect, began to mope, 
began to pine. And when he would at times 
feel some return of passion, she could not meet 
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his raptures, but was cold, abrupt, or reluc- 
tant. 

The seeds of distrust and dislike were sown; 
they had taken root, and they grew apace. 

At length, how it needs not to relate, for 
such details must ever be offensive to pure 
minds, she detected him in open infidelity— 
and that with a woman whom he openly dis- 
liked and despised—a woman no more to be 
compared with herself in charms than Hyperion 
to a Satyr. 

At once, and with all the impetuosity of her 
nature, all the vehemence of a woman wronged, 
all the intense and lacerated passion of a bene- 
factor ill-requited, she taxed him with his in- 
gratitude, not tenderly and reproachfully, but 
with all the roused fury of a woman scorned. 

He replied coarsely, brutally, cruelly. He 
reminded her of her own faithlessness to her 
late husband, and went so far even as to tell 
her laughingly that they well understood one 
another now, and he would give her carte 
blanche for her actions, if she would extend the 
like privilege to him. 

The paroxysm of almost frantic rage into 
which this cast her, seemed only to excite his 
merriment at first; but when it had lasted 
some minutes, and when she at length threat- 
ened that she who had giver could take away, 
out broke the secret of his soul. 

‘* Look you,” he said, ‘my lady. You can- 
not terrify me by your menaces, even though I 
know all of which you are capable. I shall 
not go throw my neck into the noose, like that 
fool Vernon, that you may choke me at your 
leisure—nor, though I well believe you have 
the will to use knife or poison on me, do I 
think you dare it. If you do, I am on my 
watch, my lady, and on the first attempt, I 
hand you over to the Bow Street people—do 
you understand me? That is the way to treat 
a harlot and a murderess!” 

She gazed at him while he was speaking, as 
if she was perfectly stupified, and did not com- 
prehend his meaning, but before he had ceased, 
every sign of passion had passed away from 
her face, and though as pale, she was as firm 
as a marble statue. 

‘¢ Bentinck Gisborough,” she said, ‘‘no more! 
You have said enough. Together we can live 
no longer. I will go my way to Vernon in the 
Vale, and live there alone with my memory. 
Allow me what you will of that which was 
once my own; enjoy the rest, after your own 
fashion. There has been that between us, which, 
treat me as you will, will not make me hate 
you—the memory of mutual happiness—per- 
haps even the consciousness of mutual crime. 
Spare me more bitter words, and with to-mor- 
row’s dawn, I will return home—home—to 
such a home, as you and my own frenzy have 
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left me, and I will trouble you no more for 
ever. God help me, and forgive you, Bentinck 
Gisborough—for if ever woman loved a man 
with her whole soul and spirit, even so did I 
love you. Answer me not; now, fare you well 
for ever.” 

Before he could reply, if he would have re- 
plied, she had left the room; and before he 
had awaked from his drunken sleep on the 
following morning, she was miles away from 
London on her way to the north, with a single 
woman-servant as the companion of her way. 

At the first moment, he might have felt some 
small compunction, but some of his gay com- 
panions came to seek him, and new orgies and 
a deeper bowl washed away all remembrance 
of that shameful scene. Her absence liberated 
him from a restraint that had of late become 
almost insupportable, and he soon rejoiced that 
he was rid of her power. 

The only touch of feeling which he showed 
to one who had loved so much, who had sinned 
and suffered so deeply, and all for him, was 
that he allowed her more than an ample main- 
tenance, more, by two-thirds, than she ex- 
pended, in her altered state; and even this was 
probably the thoughtlessness of an extravagant 
and careless disposition, lavish of what he hardly 
valued, rather than the result of any kind or 
generous sympathy :—of those he was incapable. 

Thenceforth, as she had said, she lived with 
her memories, and what those memories were, 
her altered aspect, her blanched hair, her ner- 
vous, almost timorous bearing, testified. 

She found her children at the Hall, where 
they had been left under the care of a trusty 
servant, during those two years of wild dissi- 
pation in the capital. They were much grown, 
much improved—but they knew not their 
mother, nor recognised the voice of her that 
bore them. 

But from that day forth, although she showed 
little of a mother’s fondness, nothing of a wo- 
man’s overflowing tenderness, she became the 
most exemplary of mothers, as a guide, as a 
teacher. 

It was remarked often by those who observed 
what was going on, that she behaved as if she 
were performing a duty which had no pleasure 
in it; as if she were paying a debt, for which 
she should receive no reward. 

And it is very like that she herself felt thus; 
and if she did feel thus, her feelings were fore- 
bodings, for she did reap no reward in this 
world, and of the next we judge not. 

The children grew in beauty, in excellence 
of form, and rare quickness of intellect; and 
they had learned to love their calm, kind, quiet 
monitress with an exceeding love, though very 
different from the glad, joyous affection of ordi- 
nary children. 





In the second summer of her return home, 
however, the little girl was taken with a terri- 
bly contagious fever, which was raging in the 
district, and in spite of all Agnes’ care, who 
never left the bedside till she too was stricken 
down by the disease, she died delirious while 
her mother was insensible. 

The wretched woman returned slowly to her- 
self—she was not destined to die—and saw by 
the black dresses of her attendants that all 
was over. She asked no question, made no sign, 
nor ever again spoke the name of her little 
Agnes; but when she regained her strength, 
devoted herself as before to her now sole trust, 
the boy Reginald. 

I should have stated that she persisted in 
refusing to see any visiters, even the clergyman 
of the parish, who would fain have called to 
console her. She never received the offices 
even of her own church, nor would admit the 
good priest, who performed in secrecy, at peril 
of his life, the services of religion in the chapels 
of the parish gentry of the neighbourhood, 
more than the Episcopalian rector. 

The boy was sent to church—to the Protes- 
tant church—weekly, in the charge of an old 
steward; but for the lady, none knew that she 
ever prayed at all, or that she believed in any 
creed, or had faith in any doctrine. 

Thus things went on for some years, the 
mother pining hourly and fading, and be- 
coming every year more frail, more gray, more 
taciturn, more wretched; the boy growing 
daily in strength and beauty, in proficiency in 
manly sports and exercises, in intellect and 
scholarship. 

If ever boy gave promise of a noble man- 
hood, it was he; and he had now reached his 
twelfth summer. Nine years had elapsed since 
the death of the late Sir Reginald, and seven 
since the return of his mother from her short 
sojourn in London with her second lord; and 
since that day Bentinck Gisborough had never 
visited the Hall, nor, with the exception of a 
formal letter, covering a large remittance every 
quarter, had he given any token to the inhabi- 
tants of that seclusion that he was in life, or 
mindful of their existence. 

Of his career, however, tidings were rife in 
that remote rural solitude. The most despe- 
rate roisterer in England was the once refined 
Bentinck Gisborough; a furious gambler, an 
unsparing ruiner of female reputations, a duel- 
list of deadly skill. : 

But in this last year it was said that he had 
surpassed all former violences, all the extrava- 
gances of past conduct; and it was whispered 
that the bold impudence of his conduct with a 
certain beautiful French Countess, the wife of 
the ambassador of the day, was such that it 
had called forth the animadversions even of 
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royalty, and that he would not be able much 
longer to brazen it out in the metropolis. 

Retirement in the country, it was whispered, 
or a tour on the continent, would soon be the 
only resources left to the ruined Bentinck Gis- 
borough. 

One summer’s afternoon, some twelve months 
previous to the evening on which we have 
seen Agnes gazing out alone on the darkening 
scenery of the park, she was walking out in a 
distant part of the chase, without a servant, 
accompanying her boy, who was mounted on 
a new pony, which she had lately procured for 
him from London at great cost and trouble. 
It was a beautiful and graceful creature, an 
Arabian full of spirit and quick fire, but gentle 
and docile as it was eager and high-blooded. 
The boy was an excellent and fearless rider, 
and had been careering to and fro over the 
open lawns, now diving into the dark groves 
and rousing the fallow deer from their lairs, 
now returning at full speed to his mother’s 
side, topping the rugged fences as he came, 
and calling up a wan smile on her faded lips 
by his enthusiastic spirit. 

Suddenly she saw him reappear from one of 
the clumps into which he had galloped, with 
his cap off, his horse frantic either with pain 
or with terror, and a furious stag close in 
pursuit goading the horse with its antlers. 

They broke away across the open lawn, and 
plunged into an avenue which she knew but 
too well. It was that leading to the fatal Wild 
Boar’s Glen, which she never had visited since 
that night of horror. Now she rushed to it by 
a short cut, desperately, madly,—a short cut 
through the woods, the same in which she had 
encountered Mabel on the eve of her first 
crime—but she thought not of that now as she 
fled onward, onward, shrieking so painfully 
that she aroused and brought out all the 
servants from the distant Hall. 

But she outstripped them all, and reached 
the esplanade of the fatal summer-house, just 
in time to see the Arabian plunge in its frantic 
terror down the steep ravine, with the powerless 
rider hanging rather than sitting on its back. 

The servants when they reached the spot 
found the horse and the two bodies together 
on the stream’s verge, at the bottom of the 
ravine. At first they believed that all three 
were dead, but for Agnes there was no such 
fortune! The boy and the horse were killed 
outright, the wretched mother had only fainted ; 
but it was months before she returned to the 
possession of her senses, and during her deli- 
rium she raved so fearfully, and uttered hints 
of such dark deeds, that the most practised 
purses fled her bedside in terror. 

But as before she recovered, and as before 
asked no questions. 
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Her attendants could observe her lips move 
often, when she was silent, and tried from their 
movement to conjecture the words which she 
syllabled. Some fancied that they were, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done.” But that spirit was not in her; 
they were one sad, ceaseless, uninterrupted 
sigh, mea culpa, mea culpa. Had she repented? 
Who shall read the soul? Only she was seen 
oftentimes to draw forth from her bosom a 
small phial of some very transparent liquid to 
look at it wistfully, and to shake her head as 
she returned it muttering, ‘‘ Not yet, it is not 
yet time.” 

They thought in their simplicity that it was 
holy water. And now she was sitting, as she 
was wont to do for hours, gazing out on the 
growing gloom, devouring her own soul in 
silence. If mortal agony endured on earth 
may wipe away mortal sin, then indeed might 
we hope that hers might have been cleansed 
and purified; but alas! we are told by those 
pages which cannot tell amiss, that we must 
repent, that we must believe if we would be 
saved. 

And did she repent, or in what did she 
believe ? 

Suddenly, as she sat there, she shuddered, 
for the sound of wheels coming up the avenue 
at a rapid pace smote upon her ears, and then 
the unwelcome sight of a travelling carriage 
at full speed, with six horses and eight out- 
riders, met her eyes. 

She started to her feet, and pressed her hand 
on her heart forcibly. Her foreboding spirit 
told her what was about to be. 

Nearer it came and nearer, and now she 
might distinguish the liveries of her husband’s 
house, and now at the open window her hus- 
band’s head, and behind it a female hat of 
the newest fashion, plumed, furbelowed, and 
flowered to the height of the ton. 

‘‘It is too much,” she cried, in a hoarse, 
husky ery, ‘‘it is too much—yet I looked for 
it. Oh God! oh God! have mercy.” 

And with the words she rushed up to her 
own room, entered it, locking and double 
locking the door behind her; a female servant 
seeing her wild looks followed hastily, and 
knocked and there came no reply, and listened 
but there was no sound; and after a while, 
growing weary of waiting, and supposing that 
her lady was in a moody fit, she ran down 
stairs to see the new-comers. 

It was as wretched Agnes had foreseen. It 
was her miserable, shameless lord, with his 
last paramour, the French ambassadress, driven 
out of London by the loud burst of indignation 
which the impudence of their infamy had 
elicited, and come to intrude upon the last 
refuge of his victim. 

‘¢ Where is your mistress?” he asked sharply 
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of the steward, when he saw that the rooms 
were empty. ‘‘ How cold and cheerless every- 
thing looks here. Bring lights and make a 
fire, and fetch refreshments too, and some of 
the old Burgundy; and hark you, Robinson, 
let Lady Gisborough’s woman bid her come 
down and greet the Countess of Penthicore.” 

All below was soon in confusion; servants 
hurrying to and fro with lights, and rich wines, 
and costly viands, but all above was cold and 
silent as the grave. Agnes’ maid knocked and 
knocked at her lady’s door in vain, and at last 
descended the stairs fearfully, and sent word to 
Bentinck, who was by this time, as his wont, 
half intoxicated, that her lady would neither 
come down nor make any answer. 

‘‘She shall come down,” said Bentinck, ut- 
tering at the same time a fearful imprecation, 
‘¢she shall come down, if I drag her by the 
hair—I will stand no woman fantasies. Show 
me her room;” and rushing up stairs, scarce- 
ly pausing to shout fiercely and violently to 
her to-open the door for a harlot as she was, 
kicked in the fastenings with his heavy boot, 





and darted in, perhaps intending to do worse 








violence, followed by all the servants, trem- 
bling, and pale, and foreboding I know not 
what of horror. 

It was a fearful sight. On the bed, cold 
and stiff already, she lay outstretched, with 
her hands clenched, her white lips apart show- 
ing the pearly teeth within hard set, her glassy 
eyes glaring wide open, and full of some strange 
supernatural horror, which seemed to have 
come over her in the last agony 

The stopper of a small glass phial rolled on 
the carpet under the feet of one of the first 
who entered, and on examination, the bottle 
was found clenched in her right hand. 

There was a faint odour in the room as of 
burnt almonds or bruised laurel leaves. 

She had gone to her fate, rash, headlong, 
and impenitent. 

Within three days Bentinck Gisborough fell 
by the hand of the Count de Penthicore, whose 
sword avenged not his own wrongs alone, but 
the blood of many an innocent and one guilty 
victim. 

Truly was it written, that the wages of sin 
are death. 





THE DARK-WINGED ANGEL, 


BY MRS. L. H. 


ARounD a fair and ancient home, the springing turf was 
green, 

For early spring with fitful hand had decked the rural 
scene ; 

The buds upon the mountain ash had swelled their 
silken fold, 

And the drooping willow thrust its leaves from rods of 
paly gold. 


The crocus and the daffodil had donned their tinted vest, 

And the building birds were in the trees, with hope and 
joyance blest, 

When, with a strong and solemn fiight that nought of 
earth could stay, 

The Dark-winged Angel entered in—what did he take 
away? 


Affections there, with deepened root, through many a 
circling year, 

Had firmly wove a verdant crown, no wintry blast might 
sere; 

And every household nook was wreathed with garlands 
fresh and choice 

Of hospitality, that bade the stranger’s heart rejoice. 


For hallowed blessings lingered there, by saintly prayers 
implored, 

Of those, whose temples white with age, were resting in 
their Lord; 

Duties and virtues, hand in hand, moved on in bright 
array, 

The Dark-winged Angel saw their smile, but bore them 

not away. 


SIGOURNEY. 


There was a form,* where manhood’s grace with youthful 
beauty blent, 

The lustrous eye, the gifted mind, the high and pure 
intent, 

The student’s toil had made him strong to tread the 
haunts of strife, 

And meet the evil or the good that mark this chequered 
life. 


Fond Love around his cradle-bed had breathed a hallowed 
spell, 

The sister’s kiss was on his lips whene’er he said farewell ; 

He was the youngest of the flock, a widowed mother’s stay, 

Ah! came the Dark-wivged Angel in to take that prop 
away? 


Yet, not like tyrant moved with wrath, he came, to spoil 
and slay, 

Not with a robber’s stealthy step, on hidden gold to prey; 

But to arrest the dire disease, the wasting flesh that wore, 

To draw the foot from snares of earth, that it might fall 
no more. 


To pour the light of quenchless truth, with energy sublime, 
And, all resistless, separate Eternity from Time; 

Iie came at the Redeemer’s word, a messenger of love, 
That Dark-winged Angel of the skies, he bore asoul above. 


* Mr. John M. Watson, a member of the bar, in the city 
of New York, died at Wethersfield, Connecticut, in the 
mansion of his late grandfather, the Rev. Dr. John Marsh, 





at the age of 29 years, April 13th, 1849. 
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A LEGEND OF THE WAR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


Tue land on the north side of Long Island 
Sound, along the southern borders of the good 
little state of Connecticut, is composed of hard 
hills covered with dwarf cedars, and the spread- 
ing juniper bush, and beautiful valleys which 
extend up among and between these hills. 
Particularly is this the case between New 
Haven and the Connecticut River. If the hills 
are barren, the valleys are proportionably 
fertile. This is decidedly the sunny side of 
Connecticut. Then the Sound is a most beau- 
tiful sheet of water, whose gentle waves have 
made this whole shore a charming sand-beach. 
From any one of the hills which I have men- 
tioned, the prospect is delightful. The eye 
takes in a wide expanse of waters, with vessels 
of every size and name, gracefully moving in 
every direction under their load of canvass, and 
ever and anon the huge, but beautiful steam- 
boat is seen crowding her way past them all, 
sending out her two streams of smoke, which 
seem to hang to her as if not to be shaken off. 
On almost any day, the bright waters are now 
alive with all kinds of craft, while the distant 
shores of Long Island, and the many little 
islands scattered along the shores, add to the 
beauty of the prospect. 

But at the time of which I am about to speak, 
it was far otherwise. In the summer of 1813 
no sail or craft of any kind was to be seen in 
the Sound. The light-house kindled its nightly 
lamp, and the gulls on the low, flat islands 
kept up their night-watches, but there was 
nothing to be benefited. We were in war, 
and every wing of commerce was clipped. The 
British ships of war so completely blockaded 
the Sound, that nothing could move, unless 
now and then a small boat was seen to glide 
along the shore, where, at a moment’s warning, 
she could run into the mouth of some hidden 
creek, or skulk behind some small island. It 
was a rare thing to see a sail. 

On a bright September morning, on the top 
of one of those hills which overlooked the 
Sound, and which ran down till within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the water, stood a young man 
alone. He was dressed partly as a sailor and 
partly as a landsman, so that it would have 
been difficult to decide to which class he be- 
longed. He was small of stature, firmly made, 
with an eye that flashed and a mouth that shut 





as none but a determined man can shut -his 
mouth. His face was not intellectual, but ex- 
pressive of good humour, self-reliance, and 
perfect fearlessness. He was standing under 
a cedar, intently looking off upon the Sound, 
and gazing upon a British frigate of the first 
class which lay anchored off about eight miles 
from the shore, and about midway between the 
two shores on the north and on the south. 
She lay so still and motionless, except as the 
tide veered her round once in six hours, that 
she could be compared to nothing except a 
huge black spider that lay coiled up in a cor- 
ner of his den, ready to pounce upon any un- 
sophisticated fly that happened to come near. 
If a sloop or raking schooner, trusting to her 
quick heels, or to the darkness of night, at- 
tempted to run past her, out flew her boats, 
each containing one heavy brass gun, and she 
was a prisoner atonce. While the young man 
was watching her, all at once her sails were 
thrown off her yards, and in a time incredibly 
short to a landsman, her canvass was all spread, 
and the black creature now loomed up, white, 
lofty, symmetrical, and very beautiful. A 
slight breeze filled out her sails, and graceful 
and majestical was her movement. ‘There she 
goes, bent on mischief as ever. She is now for 
Saybrook, or else for Deacon Mayo’s farm! 
The villains! They are always on some mis- 
chief, and they never lie easy on the hammock 
unless they have done some roguery. I'll keep 
my eye on you, old darky, and it will cost one 
halter for my neck, or else I'll save Joe! If 
you roost anywhere this side of Saybrook, Pll 
see you again to-night. That I will, you wicked 
old jade!” 

He stood and watched her closely. She 
went about five miles, and again the sails were 
furled, the anchors dropped, and she lay the 
same dark thing upon the waters; the young 
man then descended the hill and was lost 
among the cedars. 

A little past midnight, following the morn- 
ing we have described, the frigate lay in the 
same place. No light was allowed on board of 
her, the officer of the watch paced the deck 
with a measured tread, and no noise was heard 
save the drawing the chain from bow to stern, 
every five minutes, lest some Yankee should be 
fastening his torpedo or some blow-up machine 
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upon her keel or sides. The watch-boats lay 
off and around the ship, perhaps a mile or two 
distant, watching to hear or see anything that 
might stir. Presently the oars of a boat were 
heard, muffled indeed, but still plainly heard 
approaching. The nearest boat sent up a 
small rocket, a signal to the other boats. In 
an instant they were in motion, and by the 
time the stranger had come near, there were 
four of these guard-boats ready to fall upon 
her. When near enough, she was hailed in a 
suppressed voice, and answered ‘‘ Harvey.” 

‘* All right.” 

‘What have you got?” 

‘A load of nice apples.” 

‘* Pass on.” 

One of the guard-boats attended ‘‘ Harvey” 
up to the ship’s side and reported to the officer 
of the deck. ‘‘Come aboard,” was the next 
command, and a young man ran up the ladder 
and stood on deck. He first gave the officer a 
handful of apples, and he was then allowed to 
bring what he had on board, and after paying 
a heavy toll to the officers, was allowed to sell 
the rest to the crew. He mingled with the 
men and listened to the tones of every voice, 
but was evidently disappointed. He listened 
for a voice which was not there. He was 
lingering and haggling to spin out his time 
as far as possible, when the officer called 
him. 

‘* Harvey, shouldn’t you be off 

‘‘T han’t sold all?” said Harvey, in the true 
Yankee trade-with-me tone. 

‘* Well, the next watch will be called shortly. 
But what did you say about Deacon Mayo’s 
farm —did you say there are many cattle 
there ?” 

‘It’s a great farm, your honour, and the 
Deacon usually keeps a great many cattle 
there. Indeed, I saw many there this very 
day.” (The eye of the young man laughed; 
but it was dark and his eye could not be seen. 
He had omitted to add that he had that day 
walked several miles to warn the Deacon that 
the ship of war was near his farm, and he had 
better look out for his cattle, and that in 
consequence, every hoof had been driven away 
that evening !) 

‘‘Good. We want some fresh meat. For 
though our good ship is called ‘‘ The Weasel,” 
not a mouse can she catch passing this way. 
We'll try the Deacon’s beef.” 

By this time the bell rung, and a new watch 
was called. Harvey, as he was called, mingled 
with the new-comers, joked, talked Yankee, 
sold apples, and was very busy. At length he 
edged his way up to a tall, noble fellow, who 
went by the name of Joe Strange. 

‘¢ Don’t you love apples, Joe?” 

‘¢ Yes, but I’ve not a shot in my locker. I’ve 
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nothing to buy with, and you land-lubbers 
don’t give away things.” 

‘“‘Yes we do, sometimes. See now if we 
don’t. Here’s a Hoyt sweeting.” Joe started. 
‘‘And here’s a Loomis sweeting, and here’s 
a Jack-apple!” Ina low voice he added: ‘it 
grew in the lane, and was picked by my sister 
Lucy.” Joe Strange said nothing, but as he 
took the apples, Harvey felt him shake. 

** A Jack-apple, a Jack-apple!’ cried seve- 
ral voices. ‘‘ What’s that? let us try it.” 

‘* Here, here,” said Harvey, handing any 
apple he could find in his measure. He felt 
well assured that Joe Strange would take good 
care of his. In a few moments more, Harvey 
was in his empty boat carefully rowing for the 
shore; and by daylight he was up in a little 
creek, called Eel Creek, where his boat was 
moored, and he went up among the bushes to 
lie down and rest. When he awoke from a 
short but sound sleep, the sun was already 
risen. He looked off towards the ship, and 
there she lay motionless and dark. ‘It seems 
like a dream,” said he to himself, “that I 
have actually been off to that ship three times 
alone,—that I have actually found my old 
friend and neighbour, Joseph Collins, on board, 
shut up as a common sailor! What would his 
old father and mother say, what would our 
Lucy say!—if they only knew it! Poor fel- 
low! I knew him, though he did not me, the 
first time I went aboard. But that apple! it 
will deliver or destroy him! and my own neck! 
were I to be caught here trading with the 
enemy’s ship, I should be hung! no plea that I 
do it to rescue a friend would avail, for the 
simple reason that I could not prove my motives 
to be such. And if on the ship they should 
discover me tampering and trying to entice 
away one of their men, they would hang me 
up at the yard-arm! But I’m in for it, and I 
must and will rescue Joseph, if in my power. 
But I have a hard day’s work before me.” 

It was late in the morning before Joe Strange, 
as he was called, could steal a moment to be 
alone, and it was then only as the officer of the 
deck bid him go aloft and secure a rope which 
seemed to have parted. Aloft he went, and 
having performed the duty, stopped a moment 
and took out an apple from his pocket. It was 
a fair-looking apple, but as he examined it he 
saw that it must have been cut in two and 
nicely fastened together again, with a very fine 
thread. On opening it, he found a small roll 
of paper, on which was written: ‘ You are not 
forgotten. If you wish to see the tree on which 
I grew, the next time you go ashore, day or 
night, contrive to lose your hat just before you 
land.” Twice he read the words, then put the 
paper into his mouth to be spit out by piece- 





meal as he had opportunity. Taking a large 
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nail from his pocket, he thrust it through the 
two sides of the apple, and threw it overboard. 
Its fall attracted the notice of the sentinel, but 
before he could think what it might be, it was 
out of sight. Joe came down to the deck with 
a buoyancy of step to which he had long been 
a stranger. 

Harvey Loomis was the son of a small, but 
very intelligent farmer, who lived about four 
miles from the sea-shore. Old Mr. Collins, a 
most guileless character, lived not far from 
him, and for nearly half a century the two 
families had been friends in close intimacy. 
Their children had been brought up together, 
and the ties of blood could hardly have made 
them dearer to each other. Joseph Collins, 
the younger son, had been gone for four years, 
during which time no tidings had been heard 
from him, except a vague report that he had 
been impressed into the British navy, and lately 
another report, that he was actually in some 
one of the ships which were hovering along our 
coast. This last report had taken such hold 
upon Harvey Loomis, that he had determined 
to visit every ship in his power, under the pre- 
tence of selling them something. We have 
seen that he was successful in his search. 

About ten o’clock that morning, Harvey 
reached home, fatigued, yet greatly excited. 
‘* Now, Lucy, for some breakfast! I’m tired 
and hungry: and be quick, girl, for I must be 
off again.” 

** What in the world are you doing, Harvey! 


This is something new for you! You were 
never out night after night before! Mother is 
distressed about it, and so am I. Do tell us 


what it means ?” 

‘¢‘ All in due time, sis. You must know I am 
hunting raccoons, and you know they are to be 
caught only in the night.” 

‘*And did you want me to fix that apple so 
nice for bait?” 

‘‘No, I gave it to your sweetheart!” 

Poor Lucy blushed, then sighed, and with a 
pale face, went about getting Harvey’s break- 
fast. When it was ready, he said: ‘I’m in a 
great hurry, Lucy, and I wish you would get 
me the great cow-bell, and the *powder- 
horn.” 

‘«*Are you crazy, Harvey? the cow-bell! 
What can you want of it?” 

‘‘To shake and keep myself from seeing 
ghosts in the dark!” 

Harvey was soon equipped, and putting the 
remains of his breakfast into his pocket, he 
once more left his father’s house, without 
speaking to any one else. 

Deacon Mayo’s farm was at the extremity of 
a point of land which projected out into the 
Sound. On three sides it was bounded by 
water. It was a large dairy farm, well stocked, 





and easily enriched by the kelp or sea-weed 
which the winds and the waves brought up to 
the beach very frequently. At its extreme 
projection was a large barn and a comfortable 
dwelling-house. The house was lately aban- 
doned by the inhabitants for fear of the enemy, 
and the cattle were driven away the day be- 
fore, by the advice of Harvey. This farm was 
full eight miles from Harvey’s home. Towards 
this farm he now bent his steps. It was seve- 
ral miles from any other house. When he had 
come within two or three miles of the farm, he 
met Abel, an honest black man, well known 
and highly esteemed. 
team of oxen. 

‘* Well, Abel, a fine team that. 
does it belong ?” 


‘¢To the Doctor.” 


‘‘To the Doctor, eh? Well, I have a notion 
in my head. I want to hire you and that team 
till the sun is about an hour high. What will 
you go for?” 

‘‘What to do?” 

‘‘No matter. Nothing very hard. It’s a 
secret though, and it must be a part of the bar- 
gain that you never tell what you did for me. 
Here are two silver dollars, and they are yours 
if you go.” 


He was driving a long 


To whom 


The negro turned his team about and went 
with Harvey. When they had reached the 
Deacon’s farm, Harvey made him unyoke the 
team and let the oxen feed in plain sight of the 
ship. After wandering about for an hour or 
two, they were then again yoked, and Abel, 
grinning over his two dollars, was on his way 
home, to the Doctor’s. He wondered if Harvey 
Loomis was crazy! ‘‘ Two dollars paid to see 
some cattle eat! He go in the house and look 
out of the window to see me drive the cattle 
about! He! he! he!” 


After Abel was gone, and Harvey was once 
more alone, he said, speaking and thinking 
aloud, ‘‘I think the trap is well baited now, 
and I think they will come; but will Joseph 
come? And if so, how shall I know him in the 
dark, and how shall I separate him from the 
rest? I can hardly see.” 

After sunset there was a movement on 
board of the ship, the lieutenants conversed 
together, and the midshipmen swelled and 
walked straighter than common, though they 
knew not why. 

‘¢Send Joe Strange aft,” said the officer of 
the deck; and he soon appeared. 

‘Strange, do you think our boats can land 
near yonder point?” 

‘«¢Your honour knows best, but I should 
think they might.” 

‘‘Where would you land, if you had the 


responsibility ?” 
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‘A little west of the Black Boys, which you 
see in the range of that hill.” 

‘‘T see them; but pray, sir, how did you 
know the name of those five rocks ?” 

Joe muttered something about having heard 
Harvey, the apple-seller, call them by that 
name. 

‘Why, Joe, you seem to know every rock, 
and island, and creek, on this coast. How 
came you to be so great a judge in these 
matters ?” 

‘*Common sense, sir, and having spent my 
boyhood on a coast something like this.” 

‘* Very like, I have suspected as much,” and 
keenly did he fix his eye on Joe’s face; but 
Joe stood the shot unmoved. Again bending 
a sharp look on him he said, ‘‘ Joe, after dark 
we are ordered to land and bring in those 
cattle—would you like to go?” 

**T should like to do as the boat to which I 
belong does, sir.” 

‘*You may go forward, sir.” 

The officer mused a moment, and walked to 
the first lieutenant and said, ‘‘In the larboard 
boat, No. 3, is Joe Strange—will it be best to 
allow him to go, sir?” 

‘*Why not?” 

‘* Because, sir, he has always claimed to be 
an American, and has shown so much know- 
ledge of this coast, naming the very rocks on 
it, that I begin to think he’s more than half 
right; and if so, he’ll give us the slip the first 
moment that he can.” 

‘*True, but I don’t see that he can escape 
to-night. A boat of marines will go with you, 
with orders to shoot any man that offers to 
stir. Let him go.” 

The officer bowed, shook his head, and 
retired. In a few moments the drums beat the 
marines to quarters, and the bugles at the 
several port-holes sounded the notes that called 
each boat’s company. The heart of Joe Strange 
beat quick and hard, as he listened to see if 
his boat would be called. Presently its well- 
known notes were sounded, and he leaped 
towards it; but a second thought checked him, 
and he put on an air as indifferent as possible. 
The boats were let down and manned, and 
empty boats were in tow to bring off the cattle. 
With muffled oars they now moved towards the 
shore, going west of the Black Boys, as Joe 
had advised. After landing as noiselessly as 
possible, the boats lay off a few rods from the 
shore, with ‘‘a middy” and a few men in each. 
The water was still, but the night was pro- 
foundly dark. They had about a mile to go 
before they reached the house of the farm. 
Over a salt marsh, and over little creeks, and 
over bars of sand, and through the stiff sedge- 
grass, they went till they reached the house. 
There were no signs of men, and the cattle 
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were not in the barn-yard as they expected. 
It was now necessary to light their lanterns 
and search. On lighting the lantern the officer 
said, ‘‘ Joe Strange, where’s your hat, sir?” 

‘¢Tt was knocked off in the dark as we landed, 
sir, and I could not find it.” 

After searching all about the premises and 
finding no cattle, the officers began to storm 
and the men to swear in muttered tones. Just 
then, in a small grove a little distance off, a 
cow-bell was heard to tinkle, and a creature to 
low, though, to a practised ear, the lowing was 
not exactly herd-like. 

‘‘There they are now!” said one of the 
officers. 

‘«There they are not, sir,” said another; “I 
have just been through that grove myself, and 
there are no cattle there.” 

Again the cow-bell was heard to tinkle. 

‘‘Joe Strange, your legs are long, just run 
there and stir up that creature. I suppose it’s 
something that wears horns, even if it be the 
devil.” 

Joe waited no second bidding, but with a 
lantern in his hand, made for the grove. 
Scarcely had he entered it before the flash and 
the roar of a gun was heard, and his light was 
extinguished. 

‘‘Forward there, marines,” cried the com- 
mander of the expedition. But the marines 
were some way off, and they seemed in no 
hurry to enter the bushes. At length, how- 
ever, they entered, expecting every moment 
to be fired upon, or at least to stumble over 
the dead body of Joe Strange; but they met 
with nothing except finding Joe’s lantern, and 
near by it a huge cow-bell. Whether Joe was 
killed or carried off bodily they could not tell, 
but concluded there must be some Yankee trick 
about it. In moody silence, they turned and 
set the house and barn on fire, and then returned 
to their boats and to the ship to report: ‘* No 
cattle found, and one man lost.” Whether to 
report Joe as killed, or made a prisoner, or a 
deserter, the officer was at a loss. 

Far up the heavens rolled the flames of that 
house and barn; and the few waking eyes in 
the region knew how it must be, but there was 
none to help. Slowly up into the back country 
were walking, as day began to dawn, Harvey 
Loomis and Joseph Collins. They had stopped 
to embrace, to weep, and to laugh more than 
once. 

‘“’Twas nobly done, Harvey; but when you 
first tinkled the bell, what did you expect?” 

‘¢T was in hopes you would recollect the old 
bell at once, and smell it out, and at a single 
bound come to me.” 

‘sWell, I did not—I was sent. But when I 
got there, why did you fire your gun in my 
face, and knock my lantern out of my hand?” 
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‘“‘T put out your light to make it dark, you | tried hard to appear sedate and quiet, but the 
ninny! and I fired the gun, so that if you had | colour would come and go, and she felt nervous 


been retaken, they might suppose you were | 


taken as a prisoner, and not hang you as a 
deserter.” 

‘‘You cunning fellow! what if they had 
taken you?” ° 

‘* Hanging on the yard-arm of course; I had 
made up my mind for that.” 

‘Noble fellow! 
never can. Well, now you go home, Harvey, 
and tell Luey—and watch her closely,—if she’s 
got her heart on any other point of the compass, 
be faithful and let me know it. I will go and 
show myself to father and mother, and if I 
don’t hear from you, I shall be at your house 
by ten o’clock. Mind now about Lucy !” 

‘‘Get out, you jealous fellow! it’s more than 
half because I love Lucy that I have had my 
neck smell of hemp for the last six months!” 

That morning after breakfast, as usual, old 
Mr. Collins had read in the presence of his 
wife and little Molly, an orphan child of colour, 
the word of God, and then they knelt in prayer. 
Just as he was about to kneel, the old parrot 
cried out, “Joseph! oh Joseph! and Lucy 
Loomis too!” The words meant nothing in 
the mouth of the bird, but they led the train 
of his thoughts in that channel. After praying 
for things which filled the heart, he added, 
‘*And now, oh Lord! remember, we beseech 
thee, our poor wanderer, if he be still in the 
land of the living; whether on the land or on 
the deep, in the hospital or in the prison, oh 
remember him. We would pray, in all sub- 
mission, that we may see his face once more, 
and lean upon him as the staff of our age; but 
if this may never be, our prayer is, that we 
may meet him in heaven, to part with him no 
more!” While the good old man was thus 
praying, with many tears, the door softly 
opened, and the young man stood within it. 
When the family arose from their knees, there 
stood their son, bathed in tears! The old man 
lifted up his hands in utter amazement, but 
the mother sobbed ‘‘My son! my son!” and 
fell upon his neck. 

A few hours after this there was a group 
gathered at Mr. John Loomis’s; who came with 
a kind of trembling, as men might be supposed 
to feel, who were conscious of being in a dream 
and were afraid of being awaked. There were 
old Mr. Collins and wife, who contrived to keep 
near their son, as if afraid he might escape, or 
change into something besides himself. Then 
there were old Mr. Loomis and wife, who felt a 
quiet joy in sympathizing with those whose 
emotions were deep. Harvey said he believed 
he felt as foolish as did Touser, when in his 
puppyhood, he chased something, and it turned 
out to be areal ’coon! As for Miss Lucy, she 


May God reward you, I | 
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and restless, and had no command of herself 
till she had gone out and had a good joyful 
time of weeping. Harvey was the first hero, 
and he had to relate how he had heard a 
rumour that Joseph was in some ship on our 
coast, and that he had visited every ship that 
had come into the Sound, under pretence of 
selling something. 

‘‘It has all turned out right,” said he, “ ex- 
cept the burning of Deacon Mayo’s house and 
barn. I feel grieved to think I was probably 
the cause of that—by showing the cattle and 
enticing them ashore.” 

‘‘You take to yourself too much credit,” 
said Joseph, ‘‘ for the orders were given to land 
and search for cattle and fire the buildings be- 
fore you showed the cattle; that I can testify.” 

‘*Very good—for though some of us wanted 
you back, I don’t know as any one would have 
subscribed a whole barn,” looking archly at 
Lucy. 

‘*] think you have just made it out that one 
life was hazarded,” replied Lucy. 

‘** Nonsense—mere love of excitement—that’s 
all! But come now, Mr. Joe Strange, or what- 
ever your name is abroad, let us now have 
your story. What have you been at these four 
long years? All of us, except Lucy, are dying 
with impatience, to know how you came to be 
on the deck of a ship of war, that was fighting 
against your country.” 

‘‘Some people can throw apples to monkeys, 
though they would not themselves do the mis- 
chief which the monkeys do. But to my story. 

‘*Four years ago, at the age of twenty, you 
know, I owned and commanded the pretty little 
schooner, ‘Good-speed.’. Owing to our ports 
being closed by the embargo, called ‘ Jefferson’s 
gag,’ I went to the West Indies, and became a 
carrier from one isiand to another. I had been 
gone a year and a half and had done very well, 
when I remitted my earnings to my father—”’ 

‘«‘ They are all laid up safe for you,” said the 
old man. 

‘‘T was making a voyage from Trinidad to 
Porto Rico. I had but a mate, an American, 
one English sailor, and a Spaniard, for my 
crew. The mate and the Spaniard constituted 
one watch, and the Englishman and myself the 
other. On the third night, as I stood at the 
helm, I heard a noise in the cabin, and told 
Bailey to step down and see if some of the 
barrels were rolling. Before he could execute 
my order, I saw the Spaniard come up from 
the cabin with a hurried step. By the moon- 
light, I saw a large Spanish knife in his hand. 
As he made towards me, I met him, parried 
his thrust, and knocked him down. We then 
wrested the knife from his hand, and threw it 
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overboard. Leaping upon his feet, he bounded 
down into the hold. We put on the hatches, 
and felt that he was safe. Immediately I pro- 
cured a light and went into the cabin, and 
there was poor Hand, my mate, sitting up in 
his berth, with his skull broken, and a part of 
his brains protruding. As I was trying to bind 
it up, he said, ‘‘ Don’t bind up my eyes, I can’t 
see him when he comes again.” They were 
the last words he ever spoke, though he lived 
three days. There were now only two of us to 
sail the schooner, and 1 was every day expect- 
ing a storm. On the second night after this, I 
thought the Good-speed sailed badly. On try- 
ing the pump, I found there was water in the 
hold. IL opened the hatches and leaped down 
to see if she leaked, and found four feet of 
water in my vessel! The axe also was miss- 
ing, and I now knew that the Spaniard had 
scuttled the vessel, intending to sink her. 
I got out, and taking a light and a loaded 
gun, once more went down and called for my 
Spanish friend, saying I would shoot him 
dead if he made the least resistance. He had 
crept away forward, and was high and dry, 
but gave himself up on my presenting the gun. 
We took him on deck and bound him, after 
receiving his confession that he intended to 
kill us all and take the schooner as his own, 
and failing in that he intended to sink with 
us, and that he had so scuttled the vessel that 
she could not live many hours longer. The 
schooner soon became unmanageable, but in 
four days after our troubles, she was driven 
upon an island. The mate had died the day 
before, but his corpse lay in the cabin. The 
people, magistrates, &c., of the coast came 
down and boarded us. They spoke the Spanish 
and I only the English language. The Spanish 
rascal told his story, and I tried to tell mine. 
The result was, that after being allowed to 
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bury my poor mate, without coffin or shroud, 
we were all taken to prison. On entering the 
prison, our account was taken down word for 
word by the magistrate. At the end of seven 
and a half months, our story was again written 
down and compared with the first, and with 
each othef’s. Then we had our trial. Without 
funds or friends, I got the interpreter’s good 
graces, so that he aided us greatly. We were 
acquitted finally, and the Spaniard left in 
irons in prison. Feeble and worn down with 
excitement and imprisonment, I knew not what 
to do. At length a vessel touched there; I 
agreed to work my passage home before the 
mast. While on the voyage, we were over- 
hauled by a British man-of-war, and my name 
not being on her protection papers, I was 
claimed as a British seaman, and taken on 
board the ship.” 

‘‘Did they flog you as a deserter?” asked 
Harvey with his fists clenched. 

‘‘No, they only claimed me as a British 
sailor, and did not pretend that I had ever be- 
longed to a man-of-war. I claimed to be an 
American, but this did not avail. Two-thirds 
of the men would swear they were Americans, 
if they could get released by it. There I was 
when the war broke out, and there I remained, 
committing myself to God, and feeling sure 
that I should escape ere long. But when we 
came into the Sound, and I saw the blue hills 
of Connecticut, my heart leaped, and I came 
near betraying myself. God be praised, that 
owing to Harvey’s cool courage, and perseve- 
ring efforts, I am here to see you all alive, and 
to praise God for his goodness.” 

‘¢And you'll never go to sea again?” said 
Lucy, in tears. 

‘*Not if you will do all you can to keep me 
at home.” 

Lucy blushed, but uttered no rebuke ! 


CARE.—A FANTASY. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Cane is a blessing, if the soul will learn 

To profit by it, and its end is joy ;— 

It came to me, a wild and thoughtless boy, 

Like Aladeen—a magian dark and stern— 

And drove me to a desert wild and bare. 

It drew its circle round, and wove its spells, 

And forced on me the enchanted ring of Thought; 


And I went down into my heart’s deep cells, 

And found enshrined the Lamp of Truth I sought, 
And heaps of priceless gems and jewels rare. 

I brought a handful out, and won my bride, 
Whom I had loved for years, sweet Poesy ; 

I built a palace, where we dwell in pride, 

And Genius waits and ministers to me! 
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BY EUGENE LIES. 


Lats events have invested the name of M. | which are of more avail in obtaining and pre- 
de Lamartine with extraordinary interest. The | serving command than the loftiest faculties 


singular part he played in the political tragedy | of the human intellect. 
recently enacted in France, and the extraordi- | obvious. 


The reason of this is 
Parties and sects are composed of 


nary position he now occupies, have made our | men—ordinary men—who find it impossible to 
utilitarian public somewhat curious to inquire | follow in the track of giant-striding but eccen- 


into the acts and writings of a man so suddenly 
elevated to the highest civil distinction, and 
whose fall was still more rapid than his rise. 


As very many sketches of his life have been | 


published within a short time, we need not 


here recur to the leading events of his career, | 


our purpose being merely to weigh, in the even 
scales of a foreigner’s criticism, the merits of 
M. de Lamartine, chiefly as a writer, and, in- 
cidentally, perhaps, as an orator and a states- 
man. 

To vindicate our impartiality, we would here 
declare that we belong to that generation for 
which the Gallic lyrist wrote. We perused and 
studied his earliest compositions, when still too 
young to appreciate anything beyond the mere 
music of his verse. We had well nigh said 
that we were first taught to read in his melo- 
dious pages. In good sooth, they were almost 
placed in our hands instead of hornbook and 
primer. 

We have the authority of that graceful 
writer and amiable critic, Charles Nodier, to 
state that at the first appearance of the ‘ Mé- 
ditations Poétiques,” verse, in France, was 
entirely out of fashion. The old school had 
exhausted its stock of academic stereotypes, 
its store of frigid heathen imagery. It had 
written itself out, and nothing had yet been 
proposed to fill the vacant space, the poems of 
Beranger being then considered merely as popu- 
lar songs. It is probably owing to this cireum- 
stance that Chateaubriand so seldom indulged 
in that form of composition. 

We do not mean to represent M. de Lamar- 
tine as the founder of a school; indeed, we 
believe that he disdains that honour. He has 
too much independence, too little system, too 
genuine an inspiration, he relies too much 
upon the suggestion of time and circumstance, 
to enact the part of the leader of a literary 
sect; and it may be that the same qualities 
will account for his inefficiency as the head of 
a political party. Genius alone will never 
qualify a man for either of those characters. 
There is a certain narrowness of purpose, a 
worldliness of motive, an adherence to land- 
marks, an obstinacy of opinion—all expressed, 
perhaps, by the cant word ‘ consistency,” 
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tric genius, yet easily contrive to adopt a cer- 
tain unvarying, consistent profession of faith, or 
an unwavering system, and to adhere to it 
with pharisaic pertinacity and observance of 
external form. 

M. de Lamartine, therefore, never was, and 
never could be the leader of a school in litera- 
ture; but he was new and original. He was 
subservient to no canon of criticism. He 
‘‘ meditated” because his temperament was 
poetical; when he essayed to give form and 
shape to his thoughts, they flowed out in the 
most natural manner; and if their expression 
chanced to be verse, it was because the writer 
had the music of verse written by nature within 
his deepmost soul. These considerations will 
explain the popularity of his first poetical 
attempts, in a country, where, before him, 
verse had sunk into general contempt. 

As his fame chiefly depends upon his earlier 
productions, viz., the Méditations and the Harmo- 
nies, and as these will surely live long after his 
other poems, and when the remembrance of his 
parliamentary eloquence shall have died and 
gone out of mind, we may be pardoned if we 
bestow upon them more consideration than the 
space they occupy in his works would seem, at 
the first glance, to justify. These titles of Har- 
monies and Meditations are adopted merely for 
the sake of binding together a number of poems 
of various length, on various subjects, and writ- 
ten at different times and places, not unfrequent- 
ly under some passing inspiration. It would be 
impossible to pass a judgment on the entire 
collection, because the different pieces of which 
it is composed are as little alike in point of 
merit as they are in importance and length. 
Some of them boast the highest lyrical spirit, 
whilst others are, in the strictest sense of the 
term, ‘‘ fugitives.” 

The ode to ‘‘ Bonaparte” is, next to Man- 
zoni’s, the noblest tribute which ever greeted 
the conqueror’s mighty shade. The address 
‘‘To Lord Byron” combines the most striking 
imagery with a forcible exposition of the French 
poet’s religious convictions, so different from 
the querulous scepticism which the great bard 
of Albion ostentatiously paraded. The “fifth 
canto of Harold’s pilgrimage” is an original 
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composition in every respect; the name only 
of ‘*Harold” is borrowed. It purports to re- 
late, somewhat in the epic strain, the closing 
scenes of Byron’s life. The apologue of the 
three lights of Faith, Genius, and Reason, which 
Harold receives to guide him in his last trial, 
before the eternal sentence is passed upon him, 
is an imposing conception, and the poet’s ex- 
pressed hope seems as charitable as the least 
censorious of believers would admit. The 
‘‘ Death of Socrates” is in a different strain ; 
calm, subdued, philosophical, and antique in 
its simplicity. The sage, if still wandering in 
his Elysian fields, might well rejoice that he had 
found, within the space of two thousand years, 
two such interpreters as Plato and Lamartine. 

Our poet is, we think, peculiarly felicitous 
in his treatment of biblical subjects. It would 
seem that from his earliest infancy, from the 
days when, as he tells us, his mother used to 
teach him to read in her quaintly illustrated 
old Bible, his imagination revelled in Eastern 
subjects and Eastern scenery—such at least as 
he preconceived them to be—until, when in 
after years, having visited the promised land 
of his youthful longings, he undertook* to 
make public the impressions he had received ; 
his fancy, engrossed by capricious imaginings, 
led him astray, and made him describe rather 
the land of his dreams, than the land through 
which he travelled. 

But of all the pieces contained in the four 
volumes of Meditations and Harmonies, none 
are so thoroughly impressed with the peculiar 
genius of Lamartine, as those short improvisa- 
tions suggested, now by passing occurrences, 
now by the sight of a landscape, or the remem- 
brance of some incident of private life. In com- 
positions of that character, his muse chiefly 
delights to breathe her vague and dreamy 
spirit; they are invariably musical and often 
imaginative to the highest degree. 

Although the earlier poems of Lamartine 
took the public, as it were, by surprise, and 
achieved for him a popularity such as no lyrical 
poet probably ever enjoyed, it must not be 
imagined that his superiority was unanimously 
acknowledged. The critics assailed even those 
first and purest accords of his lyre; and, albeit 
an ingenious and friendly writer compares 
those critics to the public insulters that jealous 
Rome required to be stationed on the road 
through which a triumph was to pass, it must 
be confessed that few writers have so often 
placed themselves, so to speak, under the rod 
of the censor. In good sooth, the tone of pen- 
sive tenderness and .vague melancholy which 
prevail in those poems, how naturally soever 
they may win the approval of kindred tempera- 
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ments, was not likely to find mercy with the 
stern judges of the press, who insisted upon 
weighing and measuring according to the au- 
thentic canons of the art, productions so ethe- 
real and spiritual that their real excellence 
consisted in their intangibility. Their merit 
was to be felt, not analyzed. It was asif a 
painter were to represent American forest 
scenery at the earliest break of day, with the 
rising mists slowly ascending from the earth, 
and shrouding the whole landscape in a dim 
uncertain haze, and the looker on undertook to 
criticise the outlines of trees and other objects 
barely visible through that shadowy medium, 
and called the artist to task for not giving 
them the bold and definite appearance which 
they would present beneath the noonday sun. 

Lamartine has often been reproached for the 
too great uniformity of his colouring. ‘‘ He 
always uses the same colour,” says a witty 
though somewhat ill-natured reviewer, ‘‘ here 
is nothing but blue—blue eyes, blue skies, blue 
vaves, blue veins, and even blue corpses,— 
nothing but blue.” Whoever undertakes to 
peruse the Meditations or the Harmonies with 
a critical eye, and without suffering his judg- 
ment to be fascinated by their luring magic, 
will own that the reviewer’s remark is a ‘‘ pal- 
pable hit.” A still more serious fault is the 
utter want of simplicity ; and this defect seems 
so thoroughly incompatible with a genuine 
inspiration, that to exculpate the lyrist from 
affectation, we must trace it to some idiosyn- 
crasy of the mind, or perhaps to the result of 
aristocratic association. But the crying sin of 
our author, both in his written and in his 
spoken poems, both as a versifier and as an 
orator, is obscurity. We know that in passing 
this sentence, we may be, in a measure, incur- 
ring a reproach which we have just addressed 
to others; but although we are willing to make 
allowance for such defects as are the natural 
consequence of the writer’s qualities, still we 
must acknowledge that there is a term to 
indulgence on that score; as regards the ob- 
security of our author, we are obliged, in can- 
dour, to endorse the remark of a distinguished 
French pamphleteer: ‘Should the French 
become a dead language, Lamartine will be 
accounted, owing to his incoherent thoughts 
and style, one of the most difficult authors to 
translate, and will be the despair of students 
and commentators.” 

Lamartine may well afford to pass through 
the fiery ordeal of criticism, and plead guilty 
to many of its indictments, since he can offer, 
in mitigation of the sentence, what will render 
his name immortal: a warm and soul-felt in- 
spiration, unmatched beauty of expression, 
and the rare gift of exacting sympathy. The 





* Voyage en Orient. 


truth must be told, however; and with all our 
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admiration of his talent, we are forced to con- 
fess that he lacks power as well as invention. 
His lyre is well attuned and sonorous, but over- 
much delicate; play softly upon its strings, 
and they utter sweetest music; but attempt 
not to draw energetic vibrations from them, 
lest they emit discord. Or rather, it is not a 
lyre which the muse of Lamartine bears; it is 
a monochord, which breathed on by the breeze 
of twilight, discourses Molian melody, always 
on the same key. You may add strings of 
various power and pitch, and make it an in- 
strument like a hundred others; but it will 
then no longer be itself; it will lose its own 
peculiar character, without attaining excel- 
lence in the new one it may affect. 

The splendour of Lamartine’s literary suc- 
cess induced the public to expect a great deal 
from him; this is invariably the case: let a 
poet write a graceful sonnet, and forthwith an 
epic is demanded of him. This is no recent 
delusion; shortly after the appearance of 
Pantagruel, its author was complimented in the 
following distich : 

Qui sic nugatur, tractans ut seria vincat, 
Seria cum faciet, die, rogo, quantus erit? 


It may be that if Rabelais had followed the 
suggestion, he would have disappointed public 
expectation in the same way as the author of 
Jocelyn. Of the poem which we have just 
mentioned, we do not intend to say much in 
this place. Of all narrative, it was the subject 
best suited to Lamartine’s genius. This simple 
relation of a life of self-devotion in a remote 
solitude, gave him every opportunity to display 
the vague and dreamy peculiarity of his man- 
ner, while the accidents of the story allowed 
free scope for moral description, a branch in 
which the French lyrist excels. But despite 
all those advantages, in the whole conduct of 
this work, Lamartine remains, not only below 
what had been hoped of him, but far inferior 
to his former self. Not that the poem does 
not contain passages equal to anything in the 
language: our author could hardly compose a 
book of any length that did not boast many 
such. Not but that Jocelyn is thoroughly 
marked with its author’s stamp; indeed it is 
so to a fault; we find in that poem all the cha- 
racteristics which charmed us in Lamartine’s 
former productions; but here they seem ex- 
aggerated; his qualities are strained into posi- 
tive defects; his graceful ease lapses into 
negligence; his dreaminess sinks into languid 
diffuseness; the suggestive vagueness of his 
expression becomes perfectly oracular in its 
obscurity. So that, with much to excite admi- 
ration, Jocelyn added nothing to the reputa- 
tion of its author. 

Its poetical successor, ‘‘ La Chute d’un Ange,”’ 
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proved still more unfortunate; the wits of 
France exclaimed that an angel had indeed 
fallen. Let us express a hope that he only 
sprained a wing. 

These failures are principally owing, no 
doubt, to the author’s amazing facility. La- 
martine appears to trust almost entirely to 
inspiration—a fatal error. Take up the most 
perfect piece of composition, and a careful 
critic will be able to point out the passages 
absolutely written under inspiration. Those 
secret promptings of the inner spirit are rare 
and fitful. Long intervals will necessarily 
occur between them, which are to be filled up 
by patient labour. Genius alone furnishes 
one part of the work ready forged and polished ; 
skill and industry must take charge of the rest. 
Had Lamartine obeyed the injunction of his 
acute countryman, 


Vingt fois sur le métier replacez votre ouvrage, 


or Horace’s suggestive intimation, nonum pre- 
matur in annum, Jocelyn would have been an 
immortal work, and ‘‘La Chute d’un Ange” 
would never have appeared; the angel would 
not have fallen. 

But behind this cause of failure lies another, 
deep-seated within the poet’s inmost soul: he 
thinks lightly of his art, and of himself as a 
poet. This announcement may appear strange, 
but we find manifold indications of such a sen- 
timent in his writings; in his omissions, his 
errors, ‘‘negligences and ignorances,” and not 
unfrequently in his expressed opinions. 

We would refer the reader to the piece 
headed ‘a Nemesis.” It contains a magnifi- 
cent tirade commencing with, 


Honte a qui peut chanter pendant que Rome brile. 


The poet appears to be persuaded that a period 
of revolution does not admit of poetry, but calls 
for each citizen to enter the field of politics ; 
he declares that this is the fitting time to make 
war with the sole remaining weapon, to mount 
the bloodstained rostrum and to defend, at 
least with voice and gesture, ‘‘ Rome, the Gods, 
and Liberty!” Just as if a poet was not of 
much greater consequence than a politician. 

His curious preface to the ‘“‘ Recueillements 
Poetiques”—a work published since its writer 
at last obtained an opportunity of ‘‘ defending 
Rome” with his ‘“‘voice and gesture’”—will 
show how little importance he seems to attach 
to what he ought to consider as the main busi- 
ness of his life. This preface purports to be a 
letter to @ friend. A few extracts may prove 
interesting. 

‘‘When the political year is over, when the 
chamber, the general county conventions, the 
village municipal conventions, the harvests, 








the vintages, and fields sowing, leave me for 
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two months alone and free in that dear old 
ruinous Saint Point, which you know and 
where you have ventured to sleep occasionally 
beneath a tower that shakes at every western 
gale, my poet’s life begins again for a few days. 


You know better than any one that it has | 


scarcely formed one-twelfth part of my real 
life. The good public... . imagines that I 
have passed thirty years of my life in rhyming 
and star-watching; I never was so employed 
for thirty months altogether; poetry has been 
for me, like prayer, the most sublime and in- 
tense act of the mind, but the shortest like- 
wise, and that which least infringes upon the 
day’s work. Poetry is the music of the inner 
man. What would you think of one who should 
go on singing from morning till night? I have 
made verses in the same way as you sing while 
walking alone through the solitary roads of 
your forests. It marks one’s step, and gives a 
cadence to each motion of the heart and of 
life. Nomore..... 

. ** At that season of the year, I rise 
long before daylight; the slow and hoarse 
clock of the belfry that overlooks my garden 
has not yet struck five o’clock, when weary of 
dreaming, I leave my bed, light my brass lamp 
and kindle a blaze upon my hearth..... 
What can I do during those three or four long 
hours of silence which must elapse, in Novem- 
ber, between waking and the business of light 
Among the dusty old books, 
scattered upon my table, or a few sheets of fine 
white paper, with pencils and pens which sug- 
gest sketching and scribbling, with my elbow 
upon the table, my hand supporting my head, 
my mind full of vague images, my senses at rest 
or sadly lulled by the great murmurings of the 
forests, that breathe their last expiring notes 
against the ringing panes of my casement, I 
abandon myself to all my dreams, I feel and 
think of all things, I roll a pencil lazily betwixt 
my fingers, I sketch a few fantastic outlines of 
trees or ships upon a sheet of paper. The 
motion of thought comes to a pause like water 
in the bed of an overflowing river; images, 
sensations accumulate and demand an outlet of 
some kind. I then determine to write. As, for 
want of practice and craft-knowledge, I can- 
not write in prose, I write verse. ... . A few 
of those poems of the morning I nevertheless 
manage to finish; such as those which you 
know, Meditations, Harmonies, Jocelyn, or these 
nameless pieces which I send to you. You 
know how well I appreciate their little worth ; 
but you know how incompetent I am for the 
laborious task of filing and self-criticising. 
Blame, but do not accuse; and in return for 
my excess of negligence and weakness, vouch- 
safe me an excess of mercy and indulgence. 
Naturam sequere !” 








| 
| 


The consequence of this system of naturam 
sequi is found in the work from the preface of 
which we have quoted. Nearly every line was 
certainly written in the manner the poet de- 
scribes. Nearly every line, therefore, ought 
to have been erased. The redeeming parts of 
the collection are too few to deserve mention, 
while the others are too bad to merit quotation. 
Some lines are almost indelicate; at least we 
could point out several which we should not 
dare to translate. It is almost incredible that 
the author of the Méditations should acknow- 
ledge the ‘‘ Recueillements.” We can only re- 
vert to the preface of that work for an expla- 
nation of the anomaly, and there we will find 
that he had already become too much of a 
politician to be a poet. 

It is questionable whether Lamartine, in 
sacrificing his poetical glory to seek parliamen- 
tary distinction, did not forfeit the substance 
for the shadow. It seems to have been the 
dearest wish of his whole life to attain political 
eminence ; his secret longings are visible in his 
earliest pages; from the Chant du Sacre to the 
Girondins, through every shade of varying 
opinion, through every modification of avowed 
principle, you can trace the same burning de- 
sire, the same unquenchable ambition to— 
‘serve his country,” as the politicians have it. 

It is not for us to defend or impeach the con- 
sistency of his public life; we will not under- 
take to trace him in his progress from “Jegiti- 
macy” through ‘‘ conservatism” to a preference 
for republican institutions; nor do we intend 
here to point out what measures, what opinions 
he successively attacked or defended from the 
tribune; these are matters of history and well 
known. 

His first appearance as a parliamentary de- 
bater astonished his most sanguine admirers. 
They little knew that in the solitude of his 
country life, he had for years been engaged in 
acquiring the difficult art of the orator. We 
will here give some extracts from a private 
letter, written to us by a gentleman, who was 
for years a neighbour of Lamartine, and who 
now resides in this country. We need make 
no apology for introducing it in this place, as 
it contains information for which we should 
vainly seek elsewhere. 

‘‘IT knew M. de Lamartine at Macon, in 
1827, 28, 29. I was at that time second-class 
engineer in the mines, and had just left the 
Polytechnic school. M. de Lamartine was il- 
lustrious as a poet. His fortune and his poli- 
tical opinions surrounded him with aristocratic 
connexions, so that although we were near 
neighbours, I had no intimate relations with 
him. Nevertheless I enjoyed many opportuni- 
ties of seeing him at the meetings of a club 
which, under the title of Agricultural Society, 
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assembled periodically: Each member contri- 
buted to the best of his ability: physicians dis- 
coursed on pathology or physiology ; engineers 
on bridges and canals, or Chemistry and Me- 
chanics; M. Delacretelle lectured on history, 
and Lamartine recited his poems. The latter 
was then quite young; he was tall and slender; 
his voice full and sonorous. He held a copy 
of his verses in his hand while declaiming, but 
only for the sake of attitude; for he kept his 
paper rolled up. He would rise, drape himself 
within his brown cloak, and, without the least 
hesitation, recite his harmonious lines, whose 
beauties were enhanced by the charm of a 
most perfect intonation. 

“It was about this time that he first at- 
tempted to enter the career of politics. He 
drew up a petition in behalf of the wine-grow- 
ing interest. He also placed himself on terms 
of acquaintance with persons of a class and 
party for which he had hitherto professed but 
little sympathy. Nevertheless he had few ad- 
vances to make towards the electors, and his 
bearing as a candidate remained throughout 
perfectly dignified and honourable. 

‘“‘In 1829, while he was a member of the 
council-general of his département, the question 
came up of suppressing the allowance granted 
by the département for nursing foundlings. It 
seems that poor women made quite a speculation 
by leaving their own children at the hospital, 
and calling the following day to offer them- 
selves as nurses. Lamartine, in a magnificent 
effort of oratory, pleaded the cause of humanity, 
insisting that it was better to lavish money on 
the designing, than to allow an infant to perish. 
His speech was applauded; yet the measure of 
retrenchment was passed with only one dissen- 
tient voice, the poet’s own. 

‘‘T have seen the chateau of St. Point; it is 
situated in a vale between two mountains of 
porphyry and basalt. The grandeur of the 
surrounding scenery overwhelms the building, 
and makes it appear somewhat mean. The 
garden is disposed in symmetrical squares, 
according to the old French fashion. Much 
has been said of the lordly hospitality which 
prevailed there. His friends were received 
there with all their train, and lived as if in 
their own house. The enormous expense which 
he thereby incurred, reduced him occasionally 
to painful pecuniary embarrassment, which 
even compelled him to part with some of his 
property.” 

This interesting letter, extracts from which 
we have here translated, would have opened 
the eyes of the superficial critics of Paris, who 
listening to the first parliamentary speeches of 
the distinguished poet, could hardly conceive 
how it was possible, that a man of studious 
habits should at once step from his study to 





the rostrum, at forty-five years of age, and com- 
pete successfully with veteran debaters. Soon 
as these critics had recovered from the shock 
of astonishment, they began to carp at Lamar- 
tine’s oratory. One says: ‘‘M. de Lamartine 
as a political orator, lives on his reputation as 
a poet. There is nothing impassioned, nothing 
inspiring in his glance, his gesture or his voice. 
He is stiff, precise, sententious, impassible. 
He shines without warmth. He is religious 
without faith. He does not seem to feel any- 
thing stirring within him, any quivering upon 
his lip, any life in his speech.” 

Without pretending to judge, upon such in- 
sufficient data as the reports of his speeches, 
the character of Lamartine’s eloquence, we are 
inclined to allow that it is not altogether with- 
out justice, that he has been accused of intro- 
ducing a profusion of false ornaments into his 
harangues, of speaking too much as he writes, 
of a tendency to bombast, of the abuse of 
metaphors, of debating in dithyrambics, of at- 
titudinizing and striving for effect. But after 
all, the merit of eloquence is to be judged prin- 
cipally by the effect which it produces, and 
although previous to the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, his powers of oratory seemed to have 
obtained for him more applause than influence 
in the Chamber, it seems that in the street, 
and with a plebeian audience, they proved irre- 
sistible, since, with a single sentence, the 
orator succeeded in suspending the tide of 
popular fury, that threatened to overwhelm 
and sweep away all the landmarks of society. 

The Revolution of February would, beyond 
a question, have carried Lamartine to the 
utmost summit of power, if he had chosen to 
make himself the blind instrument of that 
Revolution. How easy it would have been for 
the illustrious orator, when in the midst of the 
victorious mob who had burst into the Chamber 
of Deputies, on the 24th of February, to address 
them in an eloquent strain of flattery, to declare 
that to the victors belonged the spoils, to pro- 
nounce them—the street-fighters of Paris— 
the oligarchy of France, and leave them to 
determine what form of government was best 
suited to the French nation. The Republic, 
the Red Republic, would have been proclaimed 
by acclamation, organized anarchy would have 
prevailed once more, and Lamartine might have 
ruled the great kingdom of France by the fiat 
of the workmen of its capital, had he only 
given free course to their unbridled passions. 
But he was no demagogue; he appreciated the 
crisis, approved the Revolution, but dreaded 
its excess. To save his country from Ter- 
rorism and Communism, he cheerfully laid 
down his popularity, as he would have laid 
down his life. He surprised, but in a measure 
checked, the victors of the barricades, by 
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announcing to them that the destinies of the 
nation did not rest exclusively with them; 
that the operatives of Paris had no power to 
lay down the law to thirty-five millions of 
freemen, and that any government which the 
Revolution might form must, of necessity, be 
only provisional, and subject to the ratification 
of the people at large. And although the 
Provisional Government soon found it unavoid- 
able so far to recede from that broad prin- 
ciple, that true basis of the people’s sovereignty, 
as to proclaim a republic, and decree other 
radical reforms, before the nation at large had 
declared its will, yet great credit is due to 
Lamartine for daring, at such a time and in 
such a place, boldly to avow the truth. 

All the acts of his short administration—and 
his late work* shows that he accepts their 
responsibility—are characterized by the same 
lofty enthusiasm, the same fearless advocacy 
of abstract good, the same honesty and recti- 
tude of purpose, that marked his whole political 
career. That, while differing from his ultra 





* Three Months in Power. 





colleagues in many points of national policy, 
he declined to separate himself from them, 
and consented to bear the responsibility of 
some of their most questionable measures, 
rather than to venture the peace of the new- 
born state; that he used and even weakened 
his own influence in opposing a mode of election 
of the provisional executive, which would cer- 
tainly have resulted in his own unenimous 
elevation to the supreme power, while it may 
betray an error of judgment, certainly argues 
a disinterestedness, a superb abnegation of 
self, which must insure him an exalted place 
among the patriots remembered of posterity. 

Should any one take the pains of pointing 
out how a different course would have resulted 
in a better end, how his brief administration, 
born of the barricades of February, expired 
amidst the roar of the cannon of June, and 
argue that the philosopher should have merged 
more thoroughly into the statesman, the Chris- 
tian into the minister, he will only have proved 
that virtue and power cannot mate upon this 
earth, and that Lamartine is too righteous a 
man to be a politician. 


THE CLASSICAL HERBARIUM. 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


Han, classic flowers, from woodland haunts, which fabled 
nymphs have trod— 

From hills and vales, each hallowed by its hero, or its god! 

No common flowers are ye—whose worth with beauty’s 
freshness fades— 

Yours are the charms of antique fanes, and green Achaian 
shades! 


Oh Greece! fair Greece! though hands profane thy holiest 
shrines despoil, 

To Pogsy, thy first-born child, still sacred is thy soil; 

In filial love she turns to thee, and every ftower that springs 

From out thy dust, is shrined among earth’s consecrated 
things. 


And though all withered to the eye, and scentless these 
may be, 

Yet are they melancholy types, O faded Greece! of thee ; 

And when my fancy sees them bloom, as in their native 
clime, 

I think how far exceeded theirs, the glory of thy prime! 


Some legend folded to its heart, each little blossom bears, 
And each the lustre half divine of vanished ages wears. 
This grew by the Athenian fane of Theseus—and this 
Where fair Minerva’s temple crowns the bold Acropolis! 


Oh tell me, sunlit blossom! where the blue-eyed goddess 
dwells? 

And thou, green leaf, where Theseus now his faithless 
passion tells? 

Does Ariadne once again upon her hero smile, 

And do they live and love for aye on some immortal isle? 


Pale flower of Salamis! art thou a tribute from the graves 
Of chieftains lost, when Persian fleets dyed red thy island- 
waves? 





And, leaflet from the mountain-pass where flowed life’s 
current free, 

What thrilling story hast thou brought from famed Ther- 
mopylz? 


Sweet blossoms from the Attic heights, I press ye to my 
lips, 

And Fancy from your chalices Hymettus honey sips; 

Such as did sweeten for the nymphs the early mountain- 
dew— 

Fair nymphs, whose kisses from their thrones the gods 
Olympian drew ! 


And what art thou, mysterious flower, that springest from 
the sod, 

Where stands that ancient altar reared “ Unto the Unknown 
God?” 

Methinks I hear a voice sublime from Mars’ aspiring hill, 

Proclaim the living Unknown God to listening thousands 
still! 


Fair flowers of Greece! each hath its charm for thought 
to linger on— 

This comes from clear Ilyssus’ stream, and this from 
Marathon! 

And thou, green sprig from Plato’s groves, what may I 
learn from thee— 

Whose every fibre seems inwrought with deep philosophy? 


The common flower of earth to me hath been a sacred 
thing— 

How can I then for such as these my soul’s deep reverence 
sing? 

O classic flowers! I fain would kiss the soil from whence 
ye came, 


And pour libations to ye all, in Nature’s holy name! 
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SKETCHES FROM THE REAL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


“Life is a train of moods like a string of beads, and, as 
we pass through them, they prove to be many-coloured 
lenses, which paint the world their own hue, and each 
shows only what lies in its focus.” 


EMERSON. 


In a beautiful New England village, prepara- 
tions were making for the celebration of our 
nation’s Independence; and here for more than 
half a century the festivities which marked this 
day of universal jubilee were of a particularly 
pleasant and social character. 

In some chosen spot, either in the valley or 
on the hillside, where the drooping branches 
of the graceful elms, mingling with the tall fra- 
grant pines, formed a delightful and refreshing 
canopy, through which the envious sun could 
scarcely kiss the cheek of beauty, or wanton 
amid the ringlets of the many fair and lovely 
ones gathered beneath, the indwellers of this 
pleasant village were wont to assemble on the 
afternoon of the Fourth of July, to partake of 
a rural feast provided for their entertainment 
by a select number of young men and maidens 
chosen by their companions to preside over this 
happy festival. 

Hither, at the appointed hour, (four o’clock 
by the old church steeple,) both old and young 
bent their glad footsteps, enjoying a brief sea- 
son of free and social intercourse with friends 
and neighbours, and partaking, meanwhile, of 
the bountiful supply of delicious cake and 
coffee. Behind some leafy screen the village 
Orpheus took his stand, and at the right mo- 
ment struck up a march; and round and round 
the grove, in regular procession, the happy 
company were wont to keep step—then by 
degrees the strains became more animated, 
and a lively country dance upon the soft green- 
sward usually closed the afternoon’s enjoy- 
ment. 

And right pleasant it was to see mothers and 
sons, and fathers and daughters, all uniting in 
this cheerful and innocent amusement—the old 
folks half ashamed of their juvenility, and the 
young with many arch glances at papas and 
mammas — tripping it like so many wood- 
nymphs under the deep fringed elms. Then 
as the last beams of the setting sun bathed old 
Holyoke and Tom with a flood of gold, the 
merry company wended their homeward way— 
the young to prepare for the ball in the even- 














ing at the village Hall, and the elders to. meet 
in friendly circles to discourse on the after- 
noon’s enjoyment. 

True, from the primitive simplicity which 
characterized these social gatherings at their 
earlier date, some extravagance and rivalry 
had, by degrees, crept in with the increase of 
inhabitants. Aristocracy began to rear its 
proud head and cry out for precedence, while 
Wealth had introduced her petted daughters— 
Luxury and Fashion. Yet all these had but 
little power to allay the pleasures of this rural 
festival, and in the summer of 18—, as much 
enthusiasm and delight were manifested by 
those who had the management of the July 
Féte, and by those who were to partake of its 
festivities, as had ever inspired the staid 
matrons who now saw their own youth renewed 
in the pleasures of their children. 

Crowning the summit of a gentle hill, was a 
grove of stately chestnut trees, resting their 
time-imbrowned trunks upon a carpet of the 
softest and most luxuriant verdure, sprinkled 
with daisies and violets. Here in early spring 
the snow-drop first lifted its modest head, 
while beneath the old brown leaves with which 
autumn strews the grove, the arbutus hid its 
loveliness—seeming to court their shelter as a 
timid child nestling down by the side of age— 
yet redolent with sweetness betraying itself. 
Through the leafy interstices might be seen 
the beautiful dwellings, the churches, the 
embowering orchards, and neat gardens of the 
village, and afar the noble Connecticut, like a 
blade of silver, cutting in twain the variegated 
meadows, while lofty mountains and towering 
hills closed around the charming landscape. 

Such was the spot selected for the pleasant 
festivities of the Fourth; and surely amid all 
New England’s beautiful vales none more 
enchanting could be found. 

Eight young ladies and eight young gentle- 
men were appointed to act as managers of the 
fete; viz., to decorate the grove, to arrange 
and beautify the refreshment tables, and to 
deliver invitations not only to the villagers 
but to the residents of neighbouring towns. 
And a right merry duty was that of these 
same managers, riding off in hay-carts to the 
pleasant summer woods and bringing to the 
chestnut grove whole loads of evergreens, 
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twining them in graceful wreaths from tree to 
tree, here and there interspersed with the 
most lovely garden flowers,—planting clumps 
of firs and cedars, forming arbours and wind- 
ing avenues to conduct the visiter within the 


charmed spot. And then such pleasant meet- 
ings every evening to talk over and arrange 
the next day’s proceedings,—the all-important 
duty too of going from house to house to request 
the presence of its inmates at the approaching 
festival, or mounting some old-fashioned chaise, 
jogging merrily off to the more distant dwellings 
on the same pleasing errand. 

But the enjoyment was not all to the 
managers. Those for whose entertainment 
they so cheerfully toiled were full as happy 
and merry in anticipation, while in every 
kitchen the most zealous efforts were in pro- 
gress to produce the handsomest loaf of cake 
in the village, it being considered quite an 
honour to have prepared the one extra loaf in 
perhaps fifty beautiful ones, which, gratuitous 
offerings to the feast by every housewife, were 
placed upon the refreshment tables. Had a 
stranger passed through the village on the few 
days preceding the féte, he would have marvelled 
much at the strange and incessant noises with 
which the air seemed filled, which was nothing 
more or less, however, than the general beating 
up of eggs in every kitchen. 

Of the fair managers for this year was my 
pretty little cousin, Winnie Winfield, who now 
saw the roses of seventeen summers blossoming 
at her feet; and this being her first appearance 
in village belle-dom, her little heart was all in 
a flutter of timidity and delight,—one could 
hardly tell which most predominated. 

‘*Dear me,” says grandma, ‘ the poor child 
will surely make herself sick with all this 
fussing ;—well, well, it was not so when I was 
young!” a truism which the kind old soul took 
care to whisper in Winnie’s ear both morning, 
noon, and night. 

But there was another reason for my little 
cousin’s glad anticipations. As usual, the day 
was to be honoured with an oration, and Lionel 
Ww , @ young and highly gifted Professor 
of Cambridge University, had been invited to 
deliver it. A few years preceding, the Pro- 
fessor had been an inmate of Judge Winfield’s 
family, and a student in his celebrated law 
school, and many a long summer ramble through 
wild wood and meadow, and many a merry 
winter’s slide adown the ice-bound hill, had 
the young student enjoyed with his favourite 
little Winnie, then a mere school girl, in cape, 
bonnet, and pinafore, who remembered those 
happy days as some far off pleasant dream. 
In her mind, the name of Lionel W was 
associated with all that was good and noble, 
and she had treasured everything connected 
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with him, every gift, however trifling, as some- 
thing sacred, even to the handful of red clover 
which he had laughingly thrown in her sad 
little face the morning he left N-——. 

How many times through that long, lonely 
summer day were those senseless flowers be- 
dewed with the tears of childish sorrow! 

The thought of meeting him again made her 
very happy. She wondered if he would know 
her—if he ever thought of her—if he would be 
glad to see her—and if he still kept the watch- 
case she had worked for him as a parting gift; 
in short, she was prepared to receive him with 
the same childish delight she would have wel- 
comed his return years before. 

Filling a high and responsible trust, and 
ranking as one of the most promising young 
men of the day, it is doubtful whether the 
Professor ever had a spare thought for his for- 
mer little playfellow, Winnie, who was now an- 
ticipating his arrival with so much eagerness. 


Upon the afternoon of the third, many of 
the most respectable citizens were in waiting 
at the stage-house for the arrival of the orator— 
all ready to proffer him their hospitality. Of 
the number was Judge Winfield, almost sure it 
was thought to be the successful applicant, 
from the fact of old association. But, whether 
from caprice, or some lurking penchant for 
Dr. Farrar’s pretty daughter, the Professor, 
after cordially shaking hands with his old 
friend the Judge, courteously accepted the in- 
vitation of the first-named gentleman. 

This was indeed a bitter disappointment for 
poor Winnie, who not for a moment doubting that 
her former friend and companion would prefer 
the hospitalities and pleasures of his old home 
to any other, had, notwithstanding her duties 
as manager to the féte, found time to bestow a 
great deal of pains in the preparations for his 
coming. . 

Mrs. Winfield had, of course, assigned for 
the reception of the expected guest her best 
chamber with its elaborately carved bedstead, 
and netting of transparent India gauze—its 
antique toilet-table, with hangings of green 
silk sprigged with roses—its high-backed, old- 
fashioned mahogany chairs, cushioned with the 
most curious worsted-work, and window-cur- 
tains of snowy dimity, together with all those 
comforts and adornments, which united, con- 
stitute that pride of country housekeepers— 
the spare chamber. But Winnie entreated so 
earnestly that the old apartment which he had 
formerly occupied might be got ready for him, 
she was so sure he would prefer it, it would 
awaken so many pleasing memories of the past, 
and restore so vividly those bygone days of 
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youthful freedom from the thralls of public life, 
that at length her mother yielded her consent, 
and Winnie, delighted, set about arranging the 
old room just as she remembered Lionel best 
loved to have it. The book-shelves were re- 
moved from her own little room to occupy their 
wonted place, Winnie taking care to dispose a 
few prosy books of the law among her collec- 
tion, to make the illusion she was preparing 
more perfect. The pictures, in their quaint 
frames, which had so often excited her childish 
curiosity, and which her patient friend had so 
often explained, were again hung upon the 
walls—the old arm-chair, in which the student 
delighted to pore over Blackstone and Littleton, 
wheeled to the window, and the same old black 
walnut table drawn up before it—that window, 
shaded by the pendulous branches of a noble 
elm, and looking out upon an unrivalled land- 
scape. How often Winnie remembered to have 
sat on a low stool at the feet of Lionel, with 
her large dreamy eyes fixed upon his counte- 
nance, as lost in rapturous contemplation he 
gazed upon the enchanting scene, wondering 
then at his enthusiasm for that in which she 
herself had now become as great an enthu- 
siast, namely, the love of nature, 

Imagine then the chagrin, not only of Winnie, 
but of Grandma and Mrs. Winfield, when the 
Judge was seen slowly coming up the avenue 
without the expected guest. 

‘‘He has not come, after all!” exclaimed 
Winnie, in a tone of disappointment; ‘ what 
can be the reason, mother ?” 

‘¢ Just as sure as you live, some accident has 
happened to the stage,” interrupted Grandma, 
taking a pinch of snuff; ‘‘ such dreadful hills as 
you know there is between here and Boston— 
and folks will ride so fast! Well, well, when 
I was young it was a good three days’ journey 
to Boston, and now they pretend to go in 
eighteen or twenty hours—no wonder people get 
their bones broken—why I should not wonder 
if the stage had upset, and the poor fellow had 
his leg or his arm, or may be both smashed to 
pieces !” 

‘QO, Grandma, please don’t say so!” cried 
Winnie, turning pale. In another moment she 
had flown to meet her father. ‘‘Where is 
Lionel—I mean Professor W 2” she ex- 
claimed, almost out of breath. 

‘‘Gone to take tea, and pass the night with 
Dr. Farrar,” replied the Judge, breaking off a 
stem of ruby-ripe currants as he spoke. 

Poor little Winnie, with a saddened heart, 
slowly retraced her steps to the house. 

‘*Mother, he has gone home with Dr. Far- 
rar,” she said, putting her head in at the par- 
lour door, and then passed on to her own 
chamber, from which she did not make her 
appearance until twice summoned to tea, and 
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then there was an unusual redness about her 
eyes not very becoming. Nothing was said— 
but I drew my own inferences. 

‘* Well,” said Grandma, peevishly, ‘‘I must 
say I don’t think it looks very well for him to 
neglect old friends in this way—I declare I 
would not have believed it of him—it was not 
so when I was young—once a friend, always a 
friend. He might have remembered who 
helped to place him where he is!” she added, 
with a glance at the Judge. 

‘*You know, mother, he always visited a great 
deal at Dr. Farrars,” said Mrs. Winfield, seek- 
ing to calm the old lady’s indignation, ‘and 
doubtless he has not forgotten the attractions 
Miss Amelia once had for him; I don’t think 
it is strange he should wish to renew the ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘‘Ah ha, wife, you have accounted very well 
for the Professor,” said the Judge, laughing ;— 
‘¢yes, I recollect now there was quite a flirta- 
tion between Master Lionel and Miss Amelia 
at one time,—I see it all, and I shall pick a 
quarrel with her, I believe, for her usurpation. 
What say you, Winnie, shall we suffer Amelia 
to run off with our old favourite in this manner ?” 

But Winnie, bursting into a flood of tears, 
hastily left the table. 

‘¢ There now, I declare it’s a sin and a shame 
for the poor child to be so disappointed!” cried 
Grandma, pushing back her chair and diving 
down deep into her capacious pocket for her 
snuff-box, ‘‘and all for that silly Amelia Farrar ; 
yes, I’ll warrant she would like to catch him— 
humph !—let her—who cares—let him go, I say 
—I don’t want to see him—and yet, after all, 
I declare my old heart somehow warms toward 
him ;—well, well, times are altered!” and wiping 
her eyes, the good old lady went off in pursuit 
of her darling child. 

In a few moments merry voices were heard 
coming up through the long avenue of horse- 
chestnut and locust trees which, interspersed 
with beautiful shrubbery, led from the street 
up to the door of the old mansion. Two or 
three young girls inquired for Winnie, for the 
managers were to have their last merry meet- 
ing, and of course nothing could be done with- 
out the favourite of all, Winnie Winfield. My 
little cousin would gladly have excused herself, 
but her mother urged her going, thinking the 
society of her young companions would divert 
her disappointment; so putting on her deep 
cottage bonnet, and drawing a thick green veil 
over her tell-tale countenance, she set forth 
with her gay mates for the place of meeting. 

They had not proceeded far, when one of the 
girls pressing Winnie’s arm said :— 

‘¢Look, Winnie, quick—the Professor and 
Amelia Farrar! dear me, how well she feels, 
to be sure—do look!” and raising her head, 
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Winnie saw Miss Farrar and a gentleman of 
tall and dignified appearance approaching 
within a few feet of her. 


She should know him anywhere, she was sure 
only a moment before, but now how altered! 
for the young student of twenty, with his bright 
cheerful face, his careless laugh, and air of 
rejouissance, was lost in the grave and dignified 
man of letters. Lionel W had grown pre- 
maturely old at six-and-twenty, his fine noble 
countenance already bearing ineffaceable traces 
of profound study and research in the inter- 
minable pursuits of literature. 

The first impulse of the childlike, warm- 
hearted Winnie would have been to fly at once 
to meet him, but now a sudden feeling of 
reserve, mingled, perhaps, with a little resent- 
ment, restrained her, and dropping her head 
and pulling her veil still more closely over her 
face, she walked swiftly on. 

“Good evening, Miss Winfield,” said Miss 
Farrar as she passed. 


‘*Not Winnie Winfield, surely!” exclaimed 

the Professor pausing in his walk, ‘‘not my 
little pet and playfellow, Winnie ?” 
‘‘The same,” replied Miss Farrar, almost 
forcing her companion along, who seemed 
somewhat anxious to turn and follow after his 
former little friend; ‘‘ but she has altered very 
much, Mr. W , you will hardly recognise 
her again.” 

‘¢ How tall she is! and is she as beautiful as 
when a child?” he asked. 

“OQ no, far from it—quite a pretty girl, 
however, but too insipid—she wants manner, 
spirit, Mr. W——.” Now Miss Farrar prided 
herself upon being the most spirited, dashing 
young lady in the whole county,—Die Vernon 
was a mere baby to her. ‘Quite a clever 
little body,” she continued, ‘‘ but reads too 
many romances, I fear; I wonder she was not 
inspired to a more healthy course of study by 
your example;” and Miss Farrar turned a pair 
of melting blue eyes in a most languishing 
manner upon the countenance of Lionel. 


But this last assertion was the coinage of 
her own prolific brain, the Professor having a 
few moments before uttered a sweeping ana- 
thema against all novel-reading. 

Her companion, however, neither heard nor 
replied to her, but was gazing after the fast- 
receding form of Winnie. 

‘*I declare,” said one of her young friends, 
‘if it had not been for that proud, hateful 
girl, the Professor would have spoken to you, 
Winnie; I saw how afraid she was, and how 
she hurried him on!” 

‘He is an elegant-looking man, don’t you 
think so?” said another. ‘I don’t wonder 
Amelia wants to keep him all to herself, but I 
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should think he would have spoken to you, 
Winnie!” 

‘*T am glad he did not!” she replied with 
unusual spirit; then, forcing a gay laugh, she 
quickly changed the subject, and rattled on 
like a little madcap for the remainder of the 
evening. 


The next morning dawned with all the glory 
of the day it heralded—the proud day of Ame- 
rican Freedom. The blue heavens, cloudless 
and serene, bent down over the smiling earth, 
which waved her glad arms, and broke forth 
in songs of jubilee to welcome the birthday of 
nations ! 

As the sun leaped above old Holyoke, the 
cannons opened their brazen throats, and all 
the bells of the village rang out their merry 
ding-dong — guns, pistols, and spiteful fire- 
crackers did their part in the general rejoicing, 
while the voices of happy children, shouting 
through the streets, proclaimed the advent of 
their long-expected holiday. 

At an early hour the church was thronged. 
The expectations of the people were highly 
wrought, for the reputation of the Professor as 
a scholar and orator had prepared them for 
something more eloquent than the usual Fourth 
of July addresses, on a theme which, although 
glorious and inspiring, yet in some mouths be- 
comes somewhat hackneyed. But this could 
not be said of Professor W——. 

With an eloquence, a richness of thought 
and language, such as is seldom surpassed if 
equalled, he at once enchained the attention of 
his auditors. Every word which fell from his 
lips glowed with the fire of his subject. He 
went back to the lonely streets of Boston, that 
cold March evening, when the first blood of an 
American citizen stamped on every true man’s 
heart the solemn appeal for Freedom—to the 
brave gathering of that heroic little band on 
the plains of Lexington, determined to resist 
or die, the onward march of despotism—and 
then to the glorious heights of Bunker Hill— 
to the fields of Trenton and Monmouth, detail- 
ing, in language the most vivid, the privations 
and sufferings of those gallant men rallying 
to the standard of Liberty! As he proceeded 
he lost all identity with the scene before him— 
he was no longer the courted man of genius— 
the scholar—the orator—but the patriot and 
the soldier. When he closed, an almost breath- 
less silence pervaded the large audience, and 
then a low suppressed murmur of applause 
rolled through the vaulted roof of the stately 
old church, whose sacred character could alone 
have restrained the admiration and delight, 
with which every person present was filled, 
from breaking forth into more vociferous accla- 
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None had listened more completely charmed 
than Winnie, and her beaming countenance 
spoke the delight with which every word had 
been received, as, forgetful of all self, she 
leaned eagerly forward to catch the slightest 
tones of his eloquent voice. As he sat down, 
the eyes of the speaker suddenly encountered 
those of the enthusiast. A bright smile at 
once betokened his recognition, and he was 
about to descend from the platform, heedless 
of all set forms, when he was seized upon by 
select committee of gentlemen, and necessarily 
obliged to yield himself to their escort—for 
many hungry mouths were awaiting his pre- 
sence at the great dinner prepared in honour 
of the day and its eulogist. He turned once 
more to the spot where he had seen Winnie— 
she was no longer there. He sought to pene- 
trate the crowd to discover her—but, con- 
spicuous above all others, the dashing Amelia 
caught his eye, who, kissing her fair hand, and 
waving a snowy handkerchief, boldly applauded 
the orator. 

As the day wore on, a gentle. breeze fanned 
the atmosphere: 


“ A thousand flowers 
By the road-side, and the borders of the brook, 
Nod gaily to each other, 


and light fleecy clouds came slowly sailing over 
the deep blue sky, veiling the too ardent heat 
of the sun’s rays, and throwing the most beau- 
tiful and varying shadows over the widespread 
landscape. There was never a more charming 
afternoon for a frolic amid the summer woods, 
nor a more charming coup d’wil than the grand 
old chestnut grove presented, as the company 
began to assemble within its leafy shadows. 

Within two beautiful bowers, placed one on 
each side of the grove, a large table forming a 
half circle was set out. Its covering was of snowy 
damask looped up here and there at the. sides 
and at the corners with bunches of flowers, 
while a wreath of the same frail, yet lovely 
material fell gracefully from the upper edges. 
Large loaves of fruit-cake, like mounds of new 
fallen snow, were spread over these tables, all 
most tastefully decorated, some with pretty 
wreaths, others with bouquets of beautiful 
flowers, some towering proudly above all others 
—and among them shone the peerless white 
lily, filling the air with the sweetest odours. 
There were also pyramids, and innumerable 
forms of delicious sponge-cake,—their pearly 
frosting relieved by clusters of sweet-pea and 
myrtle leaves, — ice-creams, blanc-mange, 
whips, custards, &c. But more captivating 
than all these, were the lovely nymphs pre- 
siding over these delicacies. 

Behind these tables stood four fair young 
girls robed in pure white, their beautiful glossy 





hair falling in ringlets, and a garland of oak 
leaves encircling their heads. A wreath of the 
same passed also over the right shoulder and 
around the waist, where it was clasped by a 
bouquet of mignionette and rose-buds. Their 
fair arms were without covering from the 
elbow, the short sleeve trimmed with delicate 
lace and looped with oak leaves. Above them 
graceful festoons of evergreens and flowers 
swung from tree to tree, and behind circled the 
dark green branches of the pine and cedar. 

At every avenue leading within this beauti- 
ful parlour of dame Nature, was stationed one 
of the gentlemen managers, a small sprig of 
oak leaves in the button-hole of his coat, desig- 
nating his office—which was to receive the 
company as they came, and introduce them to 
their fair co-partners. This done, the ladies 
and gentlemen were expected to find their own 
amusement, while the managers retired to per- 
form the same obliging office for those guests 
who should arrive after. 

And soon a gay company were sauntering 
among the embowering trees, or on rustic 
benches reclining beneath—perhaps collected 
in cheerful groups here and there over the 
green grass. Many gathered around the tables, 
admiring their tasteful display, but still more, 
the lovely girls who presided over them. 
Every person seemed happy. There was old 
age, revered and graceful in decline—manhood 
throwing aside the cares of public and private 
duties, mingling in the gay throng with a smile 
and a gallant speech for all. There were 
young matrons, seeming like beautiful sisters 
to the happy little children they led by the 
hand—and there was the bright-beaming coun- 
tenance of youth, to whom the past was a fairy 
dream, the future brilliant with hope. 

And then such beautiful and varied dresses, 
time would fail to depict their tasteful and ap- 
propriate character. 

Within another bower, forming the centre of 
the grove, yet wholly concealed from the view 
of the guests, was stationed a band of musi- 
cians, continuing to play the most delightful 
and softest airs, making the whole scene as 
one of enchantment. 

3ut there was an unwonted shade of sadness 
resting on the sweet face of Winnie. Her brow 
was like a clear page, on which every emotion 
of her heart betrayed itself, and it was plain 
her thoughts were not at all given to the festive 
scene. 

It was getting late in the afternoon ere Pro- 
fessor W , the cynosure of all expectan- 
cies, arrived, and many fears and surmises 
were already whispered around, when a sud- 
den movement near the principal entrance 
drew all eyes in that direction, to greet, at 
length, the orator of the day, who appeared 
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with Miss Farrar hanging on his arm, more 
splendidly than tastefully attired, and her 
really fine face almost distorted by pride and 
vanity. 

They were led up by the managers to view 
the tables, whose choice and beautiful arrange- 
ment had not yet been disturbed, and to re- 
ceive an introduction to the young lady mana- 
gers. As they drew near that at which Winnie 
had, her place, she dared scarcely raise her 
eyes from the ground, and would gladly have 
retreated within the shelter of the grove be- 
yond. 

In another moment a well-known voice spoke 
her name, and a hand had clasped hers in a 
fond and cordial pressure. 


‘‘Dear Winnie—I beg pardon, Miss Winfield 
—how happy I am to meet you once more!” 
exclaimed Lionel. 

Winnie timidly lifted her eyes to his—they 
were filled with tears—but the happy smile 
which illumined her speaking countenance told 
the pleasure of meeting was mutual. They 
soon entered into a delightful téte-d-téte, which 
Miss Farrar, who still pertinaciously kept her 
place, for some time vainly endeavoured to 
interrupt; at length she beckoned her father 
to the rescue, who, on a plea of introducing 
him to some distinguished person present, led 
the Professor off, Miss Amelia casting back a 
triumphant glance at her unconscious young 
rival. 


And Winnie was now perfectly happy; the 
resentment she felt a few hours before was all 
explained away; he was the same frank, cordial 
Lionel. It was strange how those few brief 
moments had banished all my little cousin’s 
sadness; no young bird of the wild wood ere 
seemed more buoyant and glad. 


It was not long before I noticed the Professor 
behind the table! After the refreshments had 
been most liberally distributed, the company 
prepared to disperse, for already the deepening 
shadows told that ‘‘ gentle eve with her starry 
train” would soon claim the scene. First a 
march, and then a merry dance, and the happy 
party separated, the most of them to meet 
again the same evening at the Hall, where a 
grand ball was to close the festivities of the 
Fourth. 

The Professor, after conducting Miss Farrar 
to her residence, quickly retraced the path to 
Judge Winfield’s, where a pleasant half hour 
was passed by him with Grandma and Mrs. 
Winfield. Winnie came down from her dress- 
ing-room looking like an angel; and no wonder 
he was proud to be her escort to the Hall, and 
to dance with her so many times, and attend 
upon her so assiduously and tenderly at the 
supper-table, that the dashing Amelia, tossing 





off a glass of champagne, laughed hysterically 
and fainted. 


When we returned home, under the escort of 
the gallant Professor, we found Grandma, dear, 
kind soul, sitting up for us. She shook her 
head as she looked at the clock. 

‘Twelve o’clock, girls—well, well, it was 
not so when I was young—we never turned 
night into day in this outlandish fashion; for 
my part I don’t like this fol-de-rol, Frenchified 
way of doing things. It was not so when I 
was a girl, that I can tell you!” she exclaimed 
with great emphasis, snuffing the long wick of 
the candle as she concluded. 

‘‘Dear Grandma,” said Winnie coaxingly, 
‘‘do tell us all about the way you used to 
spend the Fourth of July, do. You were a 
belle then, ah—I know; for I have heard Squire 
Thompson and old Colonel Granger talk about 
you!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, nonsense, child,” replied the 
old lady, tapping her snuff-box, and trying 
to conceal a smile; ‘‘ we did not know or care 
anything about belles, as you call it, in them 
days. Our fathers and mothers taught us, 
‘handsome is that handsome does,’ and though 
may be some of us did once and a while take a 
foolish pride in a rosy cheek and a sparkling 
eye, yet we tried to remember that all flesh is 
as grass, and that the fairest and most beau- 
tiful faces must in time grow old, and so we 
did not rile our dispositions with envy and 
jealousy of one another, as I am sorry to see 
so many of God’s beautiful young creatures do 
now-a-days. Well, girls, now if it was not so 
late, ’'d tell you just how we did on glorious 
Independent Day, when I was young.” 

‘¢Ah do tell, dear Grandma, for we are not 
in the least sleepy.” 

So composing herself in her softly-cushioned, 
old easy-chair, and pushing her spectacles up, 
Grandma took her snuff-box out of her pocket, 
and placing it open by the side of the old 
family Bible on the little candle-stand, said: 

‘‘Well, as I don’t feel a mite sleepy either, 
I’m e’en a most tempted to tell you all about 
it. There’s a thief in the candle, Winnie; just 
snuff it, and then I’ll begin.” 

So Winnie did as she was bid, and then 
nestled close down by the side of the good old 
lady. 

‘‘ Now, girls,” she began, after taking a long 
comfortable pinch of snuff, and then folding 
her arms over her snowy night-dress—‘‘ now 
you must know that I was the very first one to 
set these Fourth of July tea-parties going, and 
that was more than fifty years ago—heigh-ho ! 
—well, Pll tell you how it happened. Now, 
when Independence Day came round, the 
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young men used always to meet together, and 
some who knew the most, or was gifted with 
greater powers, used to deliver long speeches, 
all in praise of our glorious victory from the 
tyranny of the British. Ah, girls, those were 
the days when every man felt what he said, 
for the blood of the brave men which was spilt 
in defence of our rights was not yet dry, and 
plenty of widows sat by their lonely hearth- 
stones,—to be sure, it was a sad victory to 
them, poor things! Well, well, as I was saying, 
the young men had their meetings, and I’m 
sure not even our friend Lionel W spoke 
more feelingly and beautifully to-day than did 
some of them uneducated young men.” 

The pretty lip of Winnie curled somewhat 
scornfully at this bold assertion of Grandma! 

‘““When I say uneducated, girls, I don’t 
mean they did not know how to read and 
write, and all that, but that they were not 
college learned, that’s all.” Here Grandma 
took another pinch of snuff, glanced at the 
clock, and continued: ‘Well, then the young 
fellows had a good dinner, and after that they 
used to go up on the plain and play ball and 
cricket, and such sort of games all the after- 
noon, and in the evening meet, and sing songs, 
and tell their stories ;—may be they had a 
bottle or two of wine and some good cider— 
I don’t know, but guess likely as not they did. 
At last a parcel of us girls began to talk about 
their having such nice times all to themselves, 
and to wish we could do something too to enjoy 
ourselves. Well, one night after tea, it was 
the very night before the Fourth, girls, Patty 
Lane and [ strolled down into the meadow 
back of our old house—that was the pleasantest 
spot then you ever saw—and all at once, as it 
were, the thought struck me, how pleasant it 
would be to have tea out under those grand 
old trees, upon the beautiful green grass; so 
I said to Patty, ‘Patty,’ says I, ‘let’s have a 
little tea-party here to-morrow afternoon— 
won’t it be nice!’ Patty clapped her hands: 
‘Why how come you to think of it?’ says she— 
‘O how pleasant it will be!’ ‘And we'll go 
round in the morning,’ says I, ‘and ask 





Patience Dean, and Jeannie Lyle, and one or 


two other girls; but mind now, Patty,’ says I, 
‘we won’t have a single one of the boys ; 
‘Only just me, Winifred!’ cried somebody 
laughing behind us. O how we jumped, and 
screamed, and laughed, and I dare say acted 
very silly, for only think, girls, right on the 
little bank behind us stood Harry Winfield.” 

‘‘Who? Grandpa?” said Winnie. 

“* Yes,—but mercy on me, child, I had no 
thoughts of any such thing then. So says 
Harry, says he, ‘I heard all you said, girls, 
but now I think it will be a great deal plea- 
santer for us all to meet together; I'll go and 











get Thomas Frazier, and William Granger, 
and > §No you won’t do any such thing,’ 
we cried, ‘you may keep to yourselves as you 
have always done, and we will have our frolic 
by ourselves.’ ”’ 

‘‘O Grandma! was not that a little coquet- 
tish?” said Winnie archly, ‘‘for you know 
you had rather have them than not.” 

‘*Well, well, child, no matter, we weren’t 
going to own it,” replied Grandma with a 
cunning wink of her still brilliant black eye. 
‘‘So poor Harry teased and teased, but we 
would not give up, and at last he turned on 
his heel with a mighty independent air, and 
walked off.” 

‘* And did not you feel sorry, Grandma ?” 

‘‘Well, perhaps I did; but I knew it would 
not last long. So the next morning I went 
round and asked the girls, may be half a 
dozen,—yes, there was Patty, and Annie, 
and Sally Dennis, and Patience and Jeannie— 
yes, six of us. Well in the afternoon, about 
two o’clock, they all came, looking so handsome 
and so happy, dressed as neat and pretty as 
pinks, in their clean chequered aprons and 
chintz gowns; they brought their patch-work 
along, and we all went up into the old back 
chamber where mother was spinning. That 
was the time when people went a visiting in 
my day; we did not wait till the fowls had gone 
to roost as the fashion is now. Well, by-and- 
by Patty Lane and I went down into the 
kitchen and boiled the tea-kettle, and made 
the tea, and carried out the cups and saucers 
into the lot, and spread the cloth right under 
a little hillock covered with meadow daisies 
and yellow butter-cups, and then the rest of 
the girls, some with one thing, some with 
another, came running out to help us. Some 
brought the biscuit, and some the ginger-nuts 
and wonders, and another the sweetmeats, 
until all was ready.” The old lady paused, 
and sighed deeply. ‘‘ Now, although so many 
years have since rolled over my head, and all 
them young and happy girls gone to their long 
homes, some in the morning of life, and some 
in middle age, yet the scene is just as fresh in 
my mind as if it had happened yesterday. 
There was the meadow so green and beautiful, 
all studded over with large old trees, and 
sloping gradually down to the banks of the 
river, rippling, rippling so softly and gently 
over the bright pebbles in little silver waves, 
and reflecting on its broad surface, so clear 
and blue, every cloud as it floated over the 
sky, and the green banks, and the willowy 
elms which drooped over them. Then a thou- 
sand sweet birds were flying about us, and 
singing and twittering to one another among 
the branches, and bright, golden butterflies 
sported around us, and the grass-hopper and 
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many other beautiful little insects were chirp, 
chirp, chirping, down in the deep grass.” 
Again the dear old lady paused, and a tear 
trickled slowly down her furrowed cheek. 
‘‘Never mind, girls, perhaps it is foolish in 
me to feel so, but I can’t help it. Where was 
1?—oh, I remember. Well, we had all just 
nicely seated ourselves upon the grass to enjoy 
our rural repast when, would you believe it, 
from behind two or three of the old trees which 
grew on the other side of the bank, up started 
Harry Winfield, and four or five other lads.” 

‘¢ Now, was not that nice?” demanded little 
Winnie. 

‘*You shall hear, child. We were terribly 
angry, you may be sure, to have our sport 
spoiled in this way, and we declared we would 
not speak to them, and if they did not go away 
we would go right straight back to the house. 
So Patty jumped up, and so did Jeannie, and 
so did I, and we said we’d go that minute.” 

‘¢And did you, Grandma?” interrupted the 
mischievous Winnie. 

‘¢ Well, somehow they seemed to feel so bad 
because we were angry, and said they only 
meant to please us, and had left ever so many 
gay fellows just to keep our company, so that 
finally we told them they might stay ; and after 
that we never thought any more about being 
angry, and for my part I didn’t see but what 
the boys enjoyed it just as much as we girls 
did. When the dew began to fall, and we had 
all finished our nice supper, we carried back 
the tea-things to the house; and you may 
depend upon it, my father—your great-grand- 
father—looked very serious when he see us 
coming through the bars with the boys; how- 
ever, he did not say anything, for mother 
whispered to him as she set down the milk- 
pail, that children would be children, and we 
ought to have a little enjoyment, poor things, 
there was no harm. So then we all went off 
to walk, and somehow Harry and [ strolled 
away from the rest of the party, and—I don’t 
know how it was—but that same evening I pro- 
mised I would be Harry Winfield’s wife— 
heigh-ho!” 

‘¢ Ah was not you glad, Grandma, you did not 
run away, as you said you would?” 

“It is getting very late,” said Grandma, 
glancing at the clock, slyly avoiding the ques- 
tion of her little favourite, ‘‘ and I must hurry 
on, or we shall hear the birds sing before we 
go to bed. Well, when the next year came 
round, we determined to have another tea- 
party in the same beautiful place. So we 
invited all the girls, and the young men too, 
and each one brought a little something for the 
party, such as cakes and—though, by the way, 
girls, we never knew anything about covering 
up our cake in frosting, as you call it—we 
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took pains with the inside and let the outside 
alone, except, may be, to grate a little sugar 
over where the oven had turned it too brown— 
and some girls brought crackers and cheese, 
and some doughnuts, and some preserves, and 
some sugar and tea. Well, one of the young 
men, I forget who, but I believe it was Bill 
Granger, proposed we should have a fiddle—” 

**A fiddle! O, Grandma !—what, to dance!” 
exclaimed Winnie. 

‘*No, child—we weren’t allowed to dance in 
those days—our parents were very strict, but 
then you know it would be pleasant to hear the 
music, and may be to march round under the 
trees. It was a beautiful day as ever was, 
and we all assembled, nigh on to twenty of us, 
I guess, and a right pleasant time we had. 
Old black Primus mounted the stump of a tree, 
and seems to me, girls, no music ever sounded 
so sweet as the scraping of the old fellow’s 
fiddle—I don’t believe Old Bull—” 

‘* Ole Bull, Grandma.” 

‘Well, no matter, I don’t believe I should 
have listened to him with more pleasure. Prime 
played away as hard as he could all the time, 
only stopping to eat a piece of cake or so, 
which one of us would put in his hand. 
‘ Golly ! tank you, misses, berry much !’ he would 
say, bobbing his old woolly head every time. 
By and by Primus screwed up his old fiddie, 
and s¢raped and flourished away to get it in 
tune, as he said, and then struck up Yankee 
Doodle ; and we paired off in couples and began 
to step about pretty brisk, and somehow, girls, 
I believe if IL ever danced it was then!” said 
Grandma, laughing, and enjoying a good long 
pinch of snuff. ‘ But ’m sure I shall never 
forget how frightened I was when all at once 
[ see my father and mother, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lane, and Colonel Frazier and Mrs. Frazier, all 
coming across the lot right straight towards us. 
The old fiddler understood pretty quick why 
we all stopped and looked so frightened; so 
with a knowing wink to the boys, he drew his 
bow slowly over the strings, and began to play 
Washington’s March. Just then my father and 
the rest came up, and my father took your 
great-grandmother’s hand with all the gravity 
in the world, and led off the march; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lane, and the Colonel and his wife, 
and the rest of us all followed. Ah, he was a 
handsome man—your great-grandfather, girls! 
I remember he had on buff small-clothes, and 
long white thread stockings, which I spun and 
knit myself, with great silver buckles at the 
knee—and a blue coat and a silk waistcoat, all 
worked in flowers and spangled; and ruffles 
over his hands—for you see, girls, it being 
Independence Day, he had on his best suit, just 
as he dressed on court days, for you know he 
was reckoned the best lawyer this side of Bos- 
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ton. Well, girls, that was the way we cele- 
brated the Fourth of July when I was young; 
and with all the parade that is made now-a- 
days, your bowers and such sort of things, 
though I’m sure they are very pretty, and your 
beautiful cakes and nick-nacks, and your flutes 
and violins, and horns and cymbals, and fine 
dresses of lace and satins, I don’t believe you 
can ever equal the happiness of our old Fourth 
of July tea-parties under those elms in the 
homestead meadows! There! as sure as I 
live I heard the old rooster crow! bless me, 
why it is almost three o’clock in the morning— 
well, good night, or good morning, girls—and 
remember now what your old grandmother tells 
you, that it is not display and fine clothes, no, 
nor a beautiful face either, that can make 
people happy—a contented mind, and a kind 
cheerful spirit will find pleasure and delight, 
where the envious and the proud may go a 
begging for happiness !” 


‘‘Don’t you think he is very handsome?” 








| said Winnie, smoothing her glossy hair under 


the folds of her nightcap, and turning her 
bright face round to mine. 

‘*Who? your great-grandfather, Winnie ?” 

‘* No matter, you saucy cousin!” she replied, 
blushing. 

**O! you mean Professor W——; yes—he is 
rather good-looking.” 

“« Good-looking !—why I am sure you must 
think him more than that!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘and then what polished and agreeable man- 
ners—don’t you think so?” . 

‘‘Quite—indeed, he will be a fine match for 
Amelia Farrar; they will make a very hand- 
some couple!” 

My little cousin said never a word more—but 
nestled down upon my shoulder, and I could 
almost count the throbbings of her pure and 
innocent heart. 

In conclusion, I will say only, that at our 
next Fourth of July festival, Winnie Winfield 


appeared as the affianced bride of Profes- 
sor W . 








THE NIGHTMARE. 


BY G. G. FOSTER. 


(See Engraving.) 


Waar a mad mystery is the world of sleep! 

With phantom horrors and unreal joys 

So mixed and crowded, that the lapsing soul 
Thrills with prophetic transports, or shrinks back, 
Already shuddering with the pangs of hell! 

Who guides the sleeping spirit?—who controls 

Its world-wide wanderings through the realm of dreams? 
Or, irresponsible in those dim hours, 

Is’t left to mock itself and life, uncurbed 

By reason or by possibility ? 

Perchance God has spread out the world of sleep, 
With all its ghostly and misjointed horrors, 

That we might know what this world would become, 
Were from it His strong guiding love withdrawn. 
And were it so, what wretch would dare to live, 
Risking to meet the monsters of the night— 
Demons and gibbering nightmares, and foul hags 
Blasting the senses with their horrent kisses— 
Blue corpses stalking playfully about, 

Twining in festive dances with the shapes 

Stark Madness sees within her crooked mirror— 
And by and by the chance of being like them! 


Last year a young and gentle lady lived 

In a sweet bower, whose truant vines and leaves 
In their midsummer pride above my wall 

Peeped saucily—breathing the while such odours 
As love and beauty shed on all around them. 

Oh, she was lovely! Laughter was the air 

She breathed, and music but the echoing 

Of her clear voice through its harmonious caverns. 
But she was pensive too, and oft at night, 

When the pale profile of the moon looked out 
From its entablature of azure, sad and cold, 

The lady’s being would subside to sorrow, 

Even as the day subsided into night; 

And I have heard, floating across the garden 

That lay a fragrant sea between us, sounds 

So exquisitely plaintive, I have deemed 

That sorrowing angels had come down from heaven 





To mourn over a blind, unhappy world. 

One night, when moon was none and darkness howled 
Ravenously, as ’twould devour the world, 

And timid hearts felt terror even in life, 

This lady, shuddering with vague thoughts and fears,— 
Yet striving still to laugh at what she felt,— 

Bravely at last her silent chamber sought, 

Disrobed her lovely self, and wooed repose. 

The dim lamp, wavering in the gloomy dark, 

As ifin sympathy with the wind without, 

Soon leaped its last into the air and died, 

Ere sleep had wrapt the lady in its pall. 

But even fear grows weary—and at length 

Her veinéd lids closed o’er their wondrous orbs, 

And the soft form grew marble in repose— 

All but the bosom, where the gentle tide 

Of life still swelled and sank within its bounds. 


Anon the fears that wakefulness had banished, 
Arming themselves in frightful, haggard forms— 
Grinning faces, eyes that leered maliciously, 
Nostrils dilate and breathing pale blue fire, 

Shapes foul and monstrous, that ’*twould scarcely seem 
A lady’s soul could even dream about— 

Came back, and in the luminous darkness of her trance, 
Chattered and mewed and mocked at her—and one, 
More horrible than can be written of, 

Half-satyr and half-demon, leaped upon 

Her muse-like form, and crouching on her breast, 
Made the night gleam with his malignant eyes, 
Sparkling with fiendish pleasure. With a groan, 
That said farewell to life, one mighty struggle 

The poor girl made. Her beauteous head fell back, 
And her fair ringlets, parted in her agony, 

Knotted themselyes in spiral, snake-like folds. 

Her glorious arms fell stark and stiff; and now 
The undulations of her breast stood still.— 

In one dread instant she had passed from life 

And all its direful phantasms, and reclaimed 

Her star-throne in the shadowless spirit world. 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG WOMEN WHO ARE “FINISHING.” 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


A FRIEND told me, the other day, that he had 
been shocked to hear a girl of sixteen say in 
company that she had finished her education. 
Not that he would have construed with severity 
the mere adoption of a conventional form of 
expression, but that he observed in the young 
lady’s manner something which assured him 
that she accepted the phrase in full force, and 
meant by it all that the words seem to imply. 

Female education seems with some to have 
only a technical meaning ;—to contemplate a 
certain amount of knowledge acquired at 
school, with an addition, more or less consi- 
derable, derived from private instructers. The 
first includes a little Geography, principally 
that which may be learned from maps; a little 
History—as much as is included in half a dozen 
compends used in the schools; a little Gram- 
mar, which requiring some abstraction is 
generally ‘‘hated” by the scholar; with a 
tolerable knowledge of Reading, Writing, and 
common Arithmetic, and a very slight smatter- 
ing of Natural Philosophy, Rhetoric, and per- 
haps Botany or Geology. If Mental and Moral 
Philosophy be on the list of studies, a young 
lady is in some danger of becoming masculine ; 
if Algebra and Geometry, she must take care to 
keep it a secret. 

The addition is partly in the shape of lan- 
guages; first French, the language of the 
modistes; next Italian, rendered necessary by 
the use of fashionable songs. Then come 
Music, Dancing, and possibly a little Drawing, 
though not often more than will suffice to copy 
in crayons a landscape a foot long, which has 
to be retouched by the teacher before it is fit 
for the portfolio. 

Now all these things are very well, as far as 
they go. Education should include them all. 
But does the young lady thus ‘‘ accomplished”’ 
know how to read? Of course she knows the 
sounds of words; but can she read a scene in 
Shakspeare, or a chapter in the Bible, or even 
a paragraph from the newspaper, as it should 
be read, in order to give pleasure as well as 
instruction to the hearer? If she cannot—if 
she have not made this particular power the 
subject of earnest study and effort, let her be 
sure she has neglected an important part of 
her education. All music is good; but the 





‘‘sweet music of speech”—that which at once 
arouses the mind and delights the ear—that 
which requires no instrument but the due use 
and command of the organs God has given us; 
which asks no particular endowment in the 
musician, no particular taste in the hearer— 
this is the music first in demand for the family 
circle; and if its acquirement be deferred to 
the piano-forte or the harp, education is going 
backward instead of forward. 

The geography which we acquire at school 
is indispensable, certainly, but is it sufficient? 
We learn the general appearance of countries 
on the map, the position of certain large 
islands, the names of many bays and straits. 
We even study the population and possibly the 
latitude and longitude of some of the principal 
cities, and recite them with tolerable precision 
in the class. And this is, perhaps, all that can 
be expected for the time. But do we acquire an 
interest in the study founded upon its real use? 
Have we done anything but accept it as one 
part of the school routine? Do we connect the 
knowledge thus acquired in any degree with the 
general business and enjoyment of life? If we 
do, we shall never see the name of a place for 
the first time without desiring to know exactly 
where it is to be found; we shall not read in 
the newspaper an account of the opening of a 
new branch of trade, the adventures of an 
exploring expedition, the colonizing of an 
island in the South Seas, or the search after a 
missing commander,—without a desire imme- 
diately to seek out on the map the position of 
the points named, and in the gazetteer all that 
is known about them. An atlas will be at least 
as necessary among our private store of books 
as a novel, and we shall not advance far in life 
without having formed for ourselves a sort of 
mental chart, in which will be laid down, ready 
for immediate use, the general aspect of the 
face of the earth, with an accompanying com- 
mentary, showing the climate, productions, 
advantages and peculiarities of all important 
points ; first and clearest and best, those of our 
own extensive country and its dependencies. 
When we read history, it will be with a map at 
hand; and we shall not content ourselves with 
the vague jumble which seemed to torment a 
lady of my acquaintance, who could never re- 
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member whether the Lexington at which the 
first revolutionary battle was fought was that 
in Massachusetts, or its namesake in Kentucky, 
and always wondered how it was that the troops 
could get to Boston so speedily! We laugh 
at the ludicrous mistakes made by foreigners— 
even the English—with regard to the different 
portions of our country; but mere vastness 
does not entitle us to attention. It is in truth 
as unpardonable in an American young woman 
who has ‘‘ finished her education,” not to know 
the exact position of York and Birmingham, 
Kenilworth and Canterbury, as for an English 
girl to suppose that we are fanned in summer 
by the breezes of the Cordilleras, or that New 
York is within half a day of New Orleans. 
She who learns geography intelligently and for 
its uses and its pleasures, will turn it to account 
in all these matters. Far from regarding it as 
a mere school-study, she will count it among 
the means of acquiring general intelligence, 
and of guarding against that sad barrenness of 
mind which is always at a loss for interesting 
topics of conversation unless in company with 
those equally unfurnished. As a preparation 
for travel, or for enjoying the travels of others, 
such a knowledge of geography as I have at- 
tempted to indicate, is invaluable. For this, 
the amount that we acquire at school, is to be 
considered merely the stepping-stone. The 
pleasure and advantage of continuing the study 
can be appreciated only by those who have 
been induced to believe that, on leaving the 
‘*finishing” school, this branch of knowledge 
deserved a place among those which may have 
uses in after life. , 

History is another study sometimes ‘‘finish- 
ed” at school. I once knew a young man who, 
desirous of improving himself, read assiduously 
for an entire winter, the history of the Punic 
wars. He appeared in the spring to be much 
gratified on reviewing the amount of his la- 
bours, but said that somehow or other he never 
could tell exactly which side Hannibal was on! 
A young lady of no little intelligence in some 
directions, asked once in my hearing in what 
century our Revolutionary War took place, 
observing that she never could remember whe- 
ther it was in this one, or the last, or the one 
before that. The first instance—that of the 
young man—is plainly referable to that me- 
chanical and soulless way of reading which 
looks but at the words without any correspond- 
ing pictures being formed in the mind. People 
of this class read, as we sometimes do, when 
the thoughts are pre-occupied, or sleep immi- 
nent, so that we find ourselves going over the 
same page or paragraph again and again, in 
order to discover the sense which strangely 
seems to elude us. The young lady’s incon- 
sequence, not being the result of natural inca- 
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pacity, must of course be traced to the indul- 
gence of utter thoughtlessness, want of all 
rational interest in the object, or such a habit 
of learning by rote as takes the life out of any 
study, however important or attractive in itself. 
The youth of darkened mind to whom I have 
alluded, was too completely ignorant and un- 
cultivated to reap any important good from a 
single ill-directed effort at improvement; the 
lively, intelligent girl, far less pardonable in 
her ignorance, is probably destined to a life 
either of empty frivolity, ending without dig- 
nity or self-respect, or one of dull routine, 
which will find her year by year the still sub- 
missive victim of ennui and indifference. 

The study of history is far from deserving to 
be rated among things to be learned according 
to law and forgotten as speedily as possible. 
It is somewhat the custom of young people to 
disparage, secretly or openly, any study which 
does not seem to promise immediate use or im- 
mediate pleasure. Indeed, too large a part of 
what they learn at school, is learned solely 
under the immediate stimulus of praise or 
blame, reward or punishment, without refer- 
ence to the remote future at all. The effort of 
all judicious instructers is to lead the pupil’s 
mind forward, beyond the task of the moment, 
to the general usefulness of knowledge, the ex- 
haustless pleasure and advantage of cultivation. 
History is among the studies which are thought- 
lessly supposed to have no particular applica- 
bility to the needs of female life. What kings 
and queens and governments have done, seems 
not necessarily important to the furnishing of 
a young woman’s mind. But why is any know- 
ledge important? Why have books been writ- 
ten? Why may not each age, and each family, 
and each person, go through life as if nobody 
else had ever existed? Because, by this plan 
no accumulation of wisdom could ever have been 
made; no examples or warnings, beyond the 
little round of our personal experience or ob- 
servation, could have been brought to bear 
upon our lives. History is ‘‘ philosophy teach- 
ing by example,” or what is more to our pur- 
pose, it offers experience without cost. Kings 
and queens are but men and women, endowed 
with passions like our own, and acting on so 
conspicuous a stage, that the workings and 
effects of these passions are rendered more 
striking than in private life. Governments are 
subject to the laws of God and nature; and 
when they transgress these laws they suffer, as 
do individuals; and their sufferings are for the 
benefit of all who live, if they will take the 
trouble to observe and reason. Merely to know 
that a thing has been done, would be a trifle 
indeed, if it were possible for any intelligent 
and sentient being to know a fact without 
drawing any deductions from it. But it is not. 
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Whether consciously or not, we reason and con- 
clude upon everything that presents itself to 
our minds. When we read the life and the 
fate of Mary of Scotland, do we not in our own 
minds say ‘*‘ What a pity she did—this or that?” 
When we study the history of Charles I. of 
England, can we fail to see what were the er- 
rors which made him a bad ruler and a bad 
man? If we study the character of Washington, 
are we so much taken up with following him 
through his career, that our hearts do not glow 
and feel a noble expansion as we contemplate 
his virtues? And not only with regard to the 
broad distinctions of virtue and vice—good and 
bad—does the study of history have its effect 
in the formation of our sentiments, but in those 
subtler and less palpable gradations between 
right and wrong, which can hardly from their 
multitude be taught by express precept, ex- 
emplification in the case of others is of incalcu- 
lable value. The young may not perceive this 
influence, but it is irresistible. Its unsuspected 
power is that which makes bad novels so in- 
tensely bad for the young. History, if it tells 
the truth, exposes the natural or providential 
results of certain courses of action or traits of 
character; a bad novel often reverses this order 
of things—makes evil tempers appear happy 
and successful, which they never are, and shows 
that the right may be unprofitable, irreligion 
charming and amiable, falsehood justifiable, 
and the whole course of human affairs so al- 
tered in the case of certain individuals, that 
cause and effect are no longer indissoluble—a 
fallacy which is destructive to wisdom and 
virtue in the youthful mind. The more we 
become acquainted with the truth of the past, 
the more shall we be impressed with God’s 
overruling power,—the less shall we hope any 
exception in his laws for our relief in case of 
disobedience. Human governments, as well as 
individuals, sometimes undertake to set aside 
these laws, on consideration of what they deem 
expediency, and for the present, or to the su- 
perficial observer, they may seem successful. 
But one may as well place himself on the rail- 
road track, and expect God’s mercy to turn 
aside the train before it shall cut him to pieces, 
as to transgress any of the immutable moral 
laws and dream of eluding their consequences. 
If our study of history have not taught us this, 
it has not been carried far enough. We have 
but discovered a mystery ; further investigation 
will furnish us with its key. 

But there is another advantage of the study 
of history which must not be overlooked. It 
furnishes rational and innocent subjects of 
thought and conversation, for which if we 
make no provision, we must be content to 
take our places with those whose talk is as 
the ‘‘perpetual dropping,” which makes their 
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society intolerable to people of sense. I would 
put it to the candour of any reader, whether 
the conversation of the circle which she fre- 
quents is what it should be; whether there are 
not persons whose entrance causes a sensation 
of pleasure from our consciousness that what 
they say will have some value. I hate pedantry; 
I should flee the woman who prosed history to 
me, or anything else; I dread a common-place, 
droning moralizer as I do a musquito; but I 
do love,—and so does everybody that I ever 
had an opportunity of observing,—a person 
that can say something! Many people talk 
immensely, yet never by any chance say any- 
thing that dwells in the mind of the hearer for 
a moment after the speaker is out of sight. 
Far from getting an idea from them, we cannot 
flatter ourselves that we have succeeded in 
imparting one. Now no one study can be 
depended upon for providing materials for 
agreeable conversation; it requires a general 
furnishing and enriching of the mind. We 
might grow silent by cultivating ourselves ex- 
clusively in one direction—for in that case we 
should but seldom find an interlocutor—but we 
should not grow agreeable. One who pursues 
anything intently will never be an empty chat- 
terer; but a woman wants something beside 
such a negative qualification as this, to fit her 
for her place in society; which I am heretical 
enough to think, after all the wise things that 
have been said, is a distinct one. A woman 
who would fill the station for which God eyvi- 
dently designed her, must make being agree- 
able a part of her duty. We need no urging 
to look as pretty as we can; nature takes care 
of that. But nature contents herself with this 
lower prompting. She does not always suggest 
to us that higher attractiveness without which 
even beauty is shorn of its beams, and which 
often supplies the place of beauty. If any of 
my readers have ever seen a foolish old woman, 
they will not need anything further on this 
point. Foolish young women we see every 
day; their youth and good looks carry them 
along in a certain way and among a certain 
class, pretty well for the present—may even get 
them husbands, such as they are. But when 
we see the results of such marriages, let us 
ask ourselves seriously, where lay the difficulty ? 
What drove the husband to dissipation—the 
wife to folly? May it not have been some- 
thing which made home distasteful? Life is 
full of petty trials, trials so petty that they 
are not to be met directly, or with special 
efforts of principle, but provided against, in 
the mass, by such stores of mind as will give 


us something to think of besides the occur-’ 


rences of the moment. Without this, every 
trifle of daily life becomes of consequence, 
every little vexation finds a bare nerve; a 
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woman may become sour without knowing it, 
and think her lot peculiarly hard, merely be- 
cause she is ill-provided with the requisite 
defences against a lot which she partakes with 
the whole sisterhood. 

jut will History help her? Yes! As the 
difficulties and trials which arise are multi- 
form, so must be the modes and implements 
of defence. As emptiness of mind and barren- 
ness of soul and frigidity of imagination are 
allies of the enemy, we must drive them out 
by the aid of information, taste, principle, 
sympathy,—all within our power if we are 
sensible enough of their value to pay the 
requisite price,—and history has a bearing 
upon them all. It is emphatically a rich 
study, and unlike some others, it pays as we 
go along too. 

Grammar is among the things likely to be 
learned by rote, if the scholar be not capable 
of philosophizing a little about it. It requires 
an effort of memory too, for I hold that its 
rules should be learned with verbal accuracy, 
in order that they may be retained, and always 
at hand when a point is to be decided. This 
appears at first irksome to the scholar, at least 
to some scholars. When there is a logical or 
systematic power—not so common as we could 
wish among girls—grammar is exciting and 
delightful, and in such cases serves not only 
the main purpose of forming the taste and 
judgment for a faultless construction of lan- 
guage, but the further one of advantageous 
mental exercise. 

The opinion has been advanced, that if a 
child hears always correct language and reads 
well-written books, the study of grammar as 
a science will be unnecessary, and the time 
usually appropriated to it may be used to 
better advantage. Allowing this opinion to be 
correct, though I could never assent to it, 
since many peculiar cases must arise in the 
course of our reading, and still more of our 
writing—it would be totally inapplicable in 
most cases; for very few young people are 
so situated as to hear none but correct lan- 
guage. The inaccuracies which give us most 
trouble are those which are learned uncon- 
sciously in early youth, and which a subsequent 
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detect. Americans are peculiarly careless in 
their construction of language, and some among 
us even pride themselves on certain inaccu- 
racies, maintaining that the correct form is 
pedantic. How many people who know better 
use learn for teach, lay for lie, &c. Not long 
since I heard a person of considerable preten- 
sion say, ‘‘Me and you will go—them that’s 
afraid may stay away;’ and such errors as 
this, ‘‘ Neither of them were there,” are sadly 
common. Now these things may seem trifling, 
but they are sufficient to stamp one’s conversa- 
tion with vulgarity, and to incapacitate us for 
writing with ease and elegance. So I wish I 
could persuade all my young friends to have 
patience with grammar, and even if it is quite 
distasteful, give it due attention, trusting for 
the fruits until by and by. 

This ‘“‘by and by” is the object of all 
school-teachings, and the best result of the 
best school-teaching is to show us how to learn 
and inspire us with a love of improvement. How 
different is this from the common notion of 
‘‘ finishing” the education at sixteen or eigh- 
teen! What we have learned before that age 
is but the stepping-stone to our education. 
The girl who puts by her books on leaving 
school, and feels that the time has come when 
they ought to be exchanged for visiting, dress, 
and perhaps some showy accomplishments, bids 
fair to become—I had almost said a goose. I 
would really much prefer the society of a good 
sensible country maiden, who has been too 
much occupied in helping her mother and 
learning common things to go to school except 
for a part of the winter, yet who is conscious 
of ignorance and has a desire to improve, for 
improvement’s sake, to that of a flippant, con- 
ceited little creature, like the one mentioned 
early in this paper; who knows no one thing 
well, yet is perfectly self-satisfied, and ready 
to turn over a new chapter in her destiny. 
How many sensible girls are spoiled by this 
silly mistake of supposing themselves ‘“ edu- 
cated.” I wish I could reach the private ear 
of every one of them, and be heard with 
patience while I should try to explain what 
education means. I have but commenced on 
the subject in this paper, and shall probably 
resume it at a future day. 





knowledge of grammar alone enables us to 





AN EPIGRAM. 


BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


A pravgut from Helicon could once inspire 
The bard to wing in song his loftiest flight ;— 
But poets of this later age require 


A draft from Sartain, payable at sight. 
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A HEART’S HOME. 


BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


Biondo. I never can be homesick, for I have no home. 
Angela. Your home is where your heart is. 


Tae home is with the heart. ’Tis not the hearth, 
The board, the couch, which make one spot of earth 
The world’s bright centre.—For in truth so seems 
A home on which the light of memory beams 

F’en through a short hour’s parting. When we gaze 
From the last hill-top, peering through the haze 
That hangs, a dust-soiled mantle, o’er the town 
On which again our longing eyes look down, 

Why do we strain the sight to single out 

One spire, save that it tells the whereabout 

Of some we love? Why seems the city’s hum 

So musical, save that we think “they come,” 

Said joyfully by lips to us most dear, 

Is hidden in the far off harmony we hear? 

The roof which temples not some worshipped face 
Is not a home, ’tis but a dwelling-place ; 

And he whose self-love has affection slain 

Has made himself a wanderer, a Cain. 

A heartless prince is homeless ’neath his palace dome, 
A houseless wretch who loves has yet a home: 

For though his life be rough, his thoughts may rest, 
As mine do now, serenely on a breast 

Whose very memory hath power to bless, 

So potent is its hallowed loveliness. 

Within whose beauteous bounds, fit meeting place, 
Are gathered every virtue, every grace: 

And if, perchance, some weakness linger there, 
Tis but to give the spot a human air, 

That soul-stained men may hope to venture in 
Upon its purity, nor deem it sin. 

Where Truth, with Honour in her close embrace, 
Lifts calmly up her pale and placid face— 

Where Purity and Confidence, those twins 

Who die together, see not others’ sins; 

And Frankness lifts the lids of deep, dark eyes 

As clear as shaded springs mid rocks that rise.— 
Where Reason rules, but yet deems not that sense 
Forbids that she should learn of Reverence; 

And knows that she has reached her highest art 
In guiding well the instincts of that heart. — 
Where Taste, rare spirit, hides in robes of air, 

The hiding place of beauties yet more rare, 

Or twines a nook amid the tresses fair, 

Which o’er those eyes shed pale and sheeny light, 
Like waning moonbeams on the stars of night.— 
Where the sweet breath of kindness ever wafts 

On to the mark Wit’s keen and polished shafts; 


Comedy of Life. 


While Mirth lurks in the corners of a mouth 
Whose pearly parting beggars the rich South. 
Where Modesty, that maiden mild and meek, 
Paints dawn-like blushes on a dimpled cheek, 

And shrinking ever, ever seeks to be 

Beside her queenly handmaid Dignity.— 

Where Gentleness has won consent from Pride 

To nestle shyly at her haughty side ; 

And sad Contrition’s penitential eyes 

Weep out the flames in Anger’s cheeks that rise.— 
Where sweet-lipped Sympathy, with Echo’s throat, 
Gives back to every call a softer note. 

And dove-eyed Tenderness has built the nest 
Where trembling Passion sinks to blissful rest. 
—In such a home his heart may dwell, like mine— 
As one who pilgrimed to a sovereign shrine 
Through all the way, while weary, weak, and faint, 
Reposed upon the bosom of his saint. 

But, unlike me, the way-worn pilgrim felt 

His heavenly home was purchased when he knelt 
Before his imaged saint.—O! were the price 
Idolatry, to win my paradise! 

—A heart where love’s and faith’s profusion waits 
Him who can pass its virtue-guarded gates, 

Such is the home thy words have shown to me. 
How long shall it my freezing fortune be 

To stand upon the threshold and gaze in 

A famished wanderer, on such a scene? 

Forever? Shall my eager spirit haunt 

Affection’s banquet but to die of want? 

Shall the same heavenly voice which led me here 
Upon this Pisgah, doom into mine ear, 

“This is the promised rest, the house thou’st sought, 
For which through desert years thou’st toiled and fought. 
Hope not to enter. Here, in sight the goal 

For which thou’st panted, yield thy yearning soul!” 
Then be it so: my life’s life here interred, 

And none shall know where it is sepulchred. 

Yet, as the banished knight, who fell afar 

From his loved land, fighting a stranger’s war, 
Sent home the heart that home to misery doomed 
When he was in an exile’s grave entombed,— 

So, when for thee goes forth my hope’s last breath, 
And I am buried, in a living death, 

Will my wo-wearied heart, torn from my breast, 
Inurned in thy embalming bosom rest. 








GENIUS.—A SONNET. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT DAVIDSON, D.D. 


Masestic emblem of the Omnipotent, 
Thyself creative in a lesser sphere; 
Unbounded thy adventurous career, 

Profuse thy miracles magnificent! 

To gold thy touch the basest element 
Transmutes; to silk converts the leaflet sere; 
Illumined by thy glance, the mists appear 





An arch of glory in the firmament. 
The arrow flames a meteor from thy hand; 
Yawning barrancas smile like Eden’s bowers; 
Ey’n error we forget to reprimand, 
Festooned with grace, and veiléd o’er with flowers. 
Why linked with vice, thy birth dishonouring, 
Shouldst thou thy plumage stain, and stoop thy lofty wing? 
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THE LAST GENERATION IN ENGLAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY BARTON.” 


COMMUNICATED FOR SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE BY MARY HOWITT. 


I HAVE just taken up by chance an old num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review (April, 1848), in 
which it is said that Southey had proposed to 
himself to write a ‘‘ history of English domestic 
life.” I will not enlarge upon the infinite loss 
we have had in the non-fulfilment of this plan; 
every one must in some degree feel its extent 
who has read those charming glimpses of home 
scenes contained in the early volumes of the 
‘‘Doctor, &c.” This quarter of an hour’s 
chance reading has created a wish in me to 
put upon record some of the details of country 
town life, either observed by myself, or handed 
down to me by older relations; for even in 
small towns, scarcely removed from villages, 
the phases of society are rapidly changing; 
and much will appear strange, which yet 
occurred only in the generation immediately 
preceding ours. I must however say before 
going on, that although I choose to disguise 
my own identity, and to conceal the name of 
the town to which I refer, every circumstance 
and occurrence which I shall relate is strictly 
and truthfully told without exaggeration. As 
for classing the details with which I am ac- 
quainted under any heads, that will be impos- 
sible from their heterogeneous nature; I must 
write them down as they arise in my memory. 

The town in which I once resided is situated 
in a district inhabited by large landed pro- 
prietors of very old family. The daughters of 
these families, if unmarried, retired to live in 
on their annuities, and gave the ton to 
the society there; stately ladies they were, 
remembering etiquette and precedence in every 
occurrence of life, and having their genealogy 
at their tongue’s end. Then there were the 
widows of the cadets of these same families; 
also poor, and also proud, but I think more 
genial and less given to recounting their 
pedigrees than the former. Then came the 
professional men and their wives; who were 
more wealthy than the ladies I have named, 
but who always treated them with deference 
and respect, sometimes even amounting to 
obsequiousness; for was there not ‘‘ my brother, 
Sir John ,’ and ‘my uncle, Mr. , of 
,” to give employment and patronage to the 
doctor or the attorney? A grade lower came a 
class of single or widow ladies; and again it 





























was possible, not to say probable, that their 
pecuniary circumstances were in better condi- 
tion than those of the aristocratic dames, who 
nevertheless refused to meet in general so- 
ciety the ci-devant housekeepers, or widows 
of stewards, who had. been employed by their 
fathers and brothers, they would occasionally 
condescend to ask ‘‘ Mason,” or ‘that good 
Bentley,” to a private tea-drinking, at which 
I doubt not much gossip relating to former 
days at the hall would pass; but that was 
patronage; to associate with them at another 
person’s house, would have been an acknow- 
ledgment of equality. 

Below again came the shopkeepers, who 
dared to be original; who gave comfortable 
suppers after the very early dinners of that 
day, not checked by the honourable Mr. D—’s 
precedent of a seven o’clock tea on the most 
elegant and economical principles, and a sup- 
perless turn-out at nine. There were the 
usual respectable and disrespectable poor; and 
hanging on the outskirts of society were a set 
of young men, ready for mischief and brutality, 
and every now and then dropping off the pit’s 
brink into crime. The habits of this class 
(about forty years ago) were much such as 
those of the Mohawks a century before. They 
would stop ladies returning from the card- 
parties, which were the staple gaiety of the 
place, and who were only attended by a maid- 
servant bearing a lantern, and whip them; 
literally whip them as you whip a little child; 
until administering such chastisement to a 
good, precise old lady of high family, ‘‘my 
brother, the magistrate,” came forward and 
put down such proceedings with a high hand. 

Certainly there was more individuality of 
character in those days than now; no one even 
in a little town of two thousand inhabitants 
would now be found to drive out with a 
carriage full of dogs; each dressed in the male 
or female fashion of the day, as the case might 
be; each dog provided with a pair of house- 
shoes, for which his carriage boots were 
changed on his return. No old lady would be 
so oblivious of ‘* Mrs. Grundy’s” existence now 
as to dare to invest her favourite cow, after its 
unlucky fall into a lime-pit, in flannel waist- 
coat and drawers, in which the said cow 
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paraded the streets of —— to the day of its 
death. 

There were many regulations which were 
strictly attended to in the society of , and 
which probably checked more manifestations 
of eccentricity. Before a certain hour in the 
morning calls were never paid, nor yet after a 
certain hour in the afternoon ; the consequence 
was that everybody was out, calling on every- 
body at the same time, for it was-de rigueur 
that morning calls should be returned within 
three days; and accordingly, making due 
allowance for our proportion of rain in Eng- 
land, every fine morning was given up to this 
employment. A quarter of an hour was the 
limit of a morning call. 

Before the appointed hour of reception, I fancy 
the employment of many of the ladies was 
fitting up their laces and muslins (which, for the 
information of all those whom it may concern, 
were never ironed, but carefully stretched, and 
pinned, thread by thread, with most Lilliputian 
pieces, on a hoard covered with flannel). Most 
of these scions of quality had many pounds’ 
worth of valuable laces descended to them from 
mothers and grandmothers, which must be 
‘‘got up” by no hands, as you may guess, but 
those of Fairly Fair. Indeed when muslin and 
net were a guinea a yard, this was not to be 
wondered at. The lace was washed in butter- 
milk, which gave rise to an odd little cireum- 
stance. One lady left her lace, basted up, in 
some not very sour buttermilk; and unluckily 
the cat lapped it up, lace and all (one would 
have thought the lace would have choked her, 
but so it was); the lace was too valuable to be 
lost, so a small dose of tartar emetic was 
administered to the poor cat; the lace returned 
to view was carefully darned, and decked the 
good old lady’s best cap for many a year 
after; and many atime did she tell the story, 
gracefully bridling up in a prim sort of way, 
and giving a little cough, as if preliminary to 
a rether improper story. The first sentence 
of it was always, 1 remember, ‘I do not 
think you can guess where the lace on my cap 
has been ;” dropping her voice, ‘in pussy’s 
inside, my dear!” 

The dinner hour was three o'clock in all 
houses of any pretension to gentility; and a 
very late hour it was considered to be. Soon 
after four one or two inveterate card-players 
might be seen in calash and pattens, picking 
their way along the streets to the house where 
the party of the evening was to be held. As 
soon as they arrived and had unpacked 
themselves, an operation of a good half- 
hour’s duration in the dining-parlour, they 
were ushered into the drawing-room, where, 
unless in the very height of summer, it was 
considered a delicate attention to have the 











shutters closed, the curtains drawn, and the 
candles lighted. The card-tables were set out, 
each with two new packs of cards, for which 
it was customary to pay by each person placing 
a shilling under one of the candlesticks. 

The ladies settled down to Preference, and 
allowed of no interruption; even the tea-trays 
were placed on the middle of the card-tables, 
and tea hastily gulped down with a few re- 
marks on the good or ill fortune of the evening. 
New arrivals were greeted with nods in the in- 
tervals of the game; and as people entered the 
room, they were pounced upon by the lady of 
the house to form another table. Cards were 
a business in those days, not a recreation. 
Their very names were to be treated with re- 
verence. Some one came to from a place 
where flippancy was in fashion; he called the 
knave ‘‘Jack,” and everybody looked grave, 
and voted him vulgar; but when he was over- 
heard calling Preference—the decorous, highly- 
respectable game of Preference,—Pref., why, 
what course remained for us but to cut him, 
and cut him we did. 

About half-past eight, notices of servants 
having arrived for their respective mistresses 
were given: the games were concluded, ac- 
counts settled, a few parting squibs and 
crackers let off at careless or unlucky partners, 
and the party separated. By ten o'clock all 
was in bed and asleep. I have made no 
mention of gentlemen at these parties, because 
if ever there was an Amazonian town in Eng- 
land it was Eleven widows of respecta- 
bility at one time kept house there; besides 
spinsters innumerable. The doctor preferred 
his arm-chair and slippers to the forms of 
society, such as I have described, and so did 
the attorney, who was besides not insensible to 
the charms of a hot supper. Indeed, I suppose 
it was because of the small incomes of the 
more aristocratic portion of our little society not 
sufficing both for style and luxury, but it was 
a fact, that as gentility decreased good living 
increased in proportion. We had the honour 
and glory of looking at old plate and delicate 
china at the comme il faut tea-parties, but the 
slices of bread and butter were like wafers, 
and the sugar for coffee was rather of the 
brownest, still there was much gracious kind- 
ness among our haute volée. In those times, 
good Mr. Rigmarole, carriages were carriages, 
and there were not the infinite variety of 
broughams, droskys, &c., &c., down to a 
wheelbarrow, which now make locomotion 
easy; nor yet were there cars and cabs and 
flys ready for hire in our little town. A post- 
chaise was the only conveyance besides the 
sedan-chair, of which more anon. So the 
widow of an earl’s son, who possessed a proper 
old-fashioned coach and pair, would, on rainy 
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nights, send her carriage, the only private 
carriage of , round the town, picking up 
all the dowagers and invalids, and conveying 
them dry and safe to and from their evening 
engagement. The various other ladies who, 
in virtue of their relations holding manors and 
maintaining game-keepers, had frequent pre- 
sents, during the season, of partridges, phea- 
sants, &c., &c., would daintily carve off the 
tid-bits, and putting them carefully into a hot 
basin, bid Betty or Molly cover it up quickly, 
and carry it to Mrs. or Miss So-and-so, whose 
appetite was but weakly and who required 
dainties to tempt it which she could not afford 
to purchase. 

These poorer ladies had also their parties in 
turn; they were too proud to accept invita- 
tions if they might not return them, although 
various and amusing were their innocent make- 
shifts and imitations. To give you only one 
instance, | remember a card-party at one of 
these good ladies’ lodgings; where, when tea- 
time arrived, the ladies sitting on the sofa had 
to be displaced for a minute, in order that the 
tea-trays, (plates of cake, bread and butter, 
and all,) might be extricated from their con- 
cealment under the valances of the couch. 

You may imagine the subjects of the conver- 
sation amongst these ladies; cards, servants, 
relations, pedigrees, and last and best, much 
mutual interest about the poor of the town, to 
whom they were one and all kind and indefati- 
gable benefactresses; cooking, sewing for, ad- 
vising, doctoring, doing everything but edu- 
cating them. One or two old ladies dwelt on 
the glories of former days; when boasted 
of two earl’s daughters as residents. Though 
it must be sixty years since they died, there 
are traces of their characters yet lingering 
about the place. Proud, precise, and generous; 
bitter tories were they. Their sister had mar- 
ried a General, more distinguished for a suc- 
cessful comedy, than for his mode of conduct- 
ing the war in America; and, consequently, 
his sisters-in-law held the name of Washington 
in deep abhorrence. I can fancy the way in 
which they must have spoken of him, from the 
shudder of abomination with which their de- 
voted admirers spoke years afterwards of 
“that man Washington.” Lady Jane was 
moreover a benefactress to Before her 
day, the pavement of the foot-path was com- 
posed of loose round stones, placed so far apart 
that a delicate ankle might receive a severe 
wrench from slipping between; but she left a 
sum of money in her will to make and keep in 
repair a flag pavement, on condition that it 
should only be broad enough for one to walk 
abreast, in order ‘‘to put a stop to the indecent 
custom coming into vogue, of ladies linking 
with gentlemen ;” linking being the old-fash- 














hioned word for walking arm-in-arm. Lady 
Jane also left her sedan and money to pay 
the bearers for the use of the ladies of ; 
who were frequently like Adam and Eve in the 
weather-glass in consequence, the first arrival 
at a party having to commence the order of 
returning when the last lady was only just en- 
tering upon the gaieties of the evening. 

The old ladies were living hoards of family 
tradition and old custom. One of them, a 
Shropshire woman, had been to school in Lon- 
don about the middle of the last century. The 
journey from Shropshire took her a week. At 
the school to which she was sent, besides fine 
work of innumerable descriptions, pastry, and 
the art of confectionary were taught to those 
whose parents desired it. The dancing-master 
gave his pupils instructions in the art of using 
a fan properly. Although an only child, she 
had never sat down in her parents’ presence 
without leave until she was married; and 
spoke with infinite disgust of the modern fa- 
miliarity with which children treated their 
parents. ‘In my days,” said she, ‘‘when we 
wrote to our fathers and mothers, we began 
‘Honoured Sir,’ or ‘Honoured Madam,’ none 
of your ‘ Dear Mamas,’ or ‘ Dear Papas’ would 
have been permitted; and we ruled off our 
margin before beginning our letters, instead of 
cramming writing into every corner of the 
paper; and when we ended our letters we 
asked our parents’ blessing if we were writing 
to them; and if we wrote to a friend we 
were content to ‘remain your affectionate 
friend,’ instead of hunting up some new-fangled 
expression, such as ‘your attached, your 
loving,’ &c. Fanny, my dear! I got a letter 
to-day signed ‘Yours cordially,’ like a dram- 
shop! what will this world come to?” Then 
she would tell how a gentleman having asked 
her to dance in her youth, never thought of 
such familiarity as offering her his arm to 
conduct her to her place, but taking up the 
flap of his silk-lined coat, he placed it over his 
open palm, and on it the lady daintily rested 
the tips of her fingers. To be sure, my dear 
old lady once confessed to a story neither so 
pretty nor so proper, namely, that one of the 
amusements of her youth was ‘measuring 
noses” with some gentlemen,—not an uncommon 
thing in those days; and, as lips lie below 
noses, such measurements frequently ended in 
kisses. At her house there was a little silver 
basket-strainer, and once remarking on this, 
she showed me a silver saucer pierced through 
with holes, and told me it was a relic of the 
times when tea was first introduced into Eng- 
land; after it had been infused and the 
beverage drank, the leaves were taken out of 
the teapot and placed on this ‘strainer, and 
then eaten by those who liked with sugar and 
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butter, ‘‘and very good they were,” she added. 
Another relic which she possessed was an old 
receipt-book, dating back to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Our grandmothers must 
have been strong-headed women, for there 
were numerous receipts for ‘ladies’ beve- 
rages,” &c., generally beginning with ‘Take 
a gallon of brandy, or any other spirit.” The 
puddings, too, were no light matters: one re- 
ceipt, which I copied for the curiosity of the 
thing, begins with, ‘‘Take thirty eggs, two 
quarts of cream,” &c. These brobdignagian 
puddings she explained by saying that the 
afternoon meal, before the introduction of tea, 
generally consisted of cakes and cold puddings, 
together with a glass of what we should now 
call liqueur, but which was then denominated 
bitters. 

The same old lady advocated strongly the 
manner in which marriages were formerly 
often brought about. A young man went up 
to London to study for the bar, to become a 

















merchant, or what not, and arrived at middle 
age without having thought about matrimony ; 
when, finding himself rich and desirous of 
being married, he would frequently write to 
some college friend, or to the clergyman of his 
native place, asking him to recommend a wife; 
whereupon the friend would send a list of suit- 
able ladies; the bachelor would make his 
selection, and empower his friend to wait upon 
the parents of the chosen one, who accepted or 
refused without much consultation of their 
daughter’s wishes; often the first intelligence 
she had of the affair was by being told by her 
mother to adorn herself in her best, as the 
gentleman her parents proposed for her hus- e 
band was expected by the night-coach to 
supper. 

‘And very happy marriages they turned 
out, my dear—very,” my venerable informant 
would add, sighing. I always suspected that 
her own had been of this description. 





THE CANTATRICE. | 


y 


BY MISS E. A. STARR, bd 


(See Engraving.) 


Sne sang to the world, and the world-crowds listened, 
And eyes like bright stars round her trembled and glistened, 
Her pride to her lip, how it mounted and curled, 

And she smiled as she sang, for she sang to the world. 


She sang to the gay, the young and light-hearted, 
And bright were her songs, as streamlets just parted 
From rock and the hillside, and kindlier grew 

The dreams of the happy, the dreams of the few. 


She sang to the proud, to the cynic whose gaze 

Was cold as the iceberg, as chilling his praise, 

And his eye like that ice, though it glittered the more 
For the charm of her voice, was as cold as before. 


She sang of sweet love, and her rapturous tone 
Made the world for one moment, one moment her own, 
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And the heart of the multitude melted away 
In the tender young bliss of the warbler of May. 


The bloom of her life, all its perfume was pressed 

In the quick trill of music that gushed from her breast, 
The gift of her heart; and it nestled a pearl 

In the pure, gentle soul of one innocent girl. 


Of love ?—Oh her voice, it was changed to a cry 
To rend the fair heavens, to pierce the blue sky; 
Her sorrow unloosed poured along like a flood, 
Ah wo to the heart which that cry understood! 


A moment of horror, the crowd breathed again, 

And shook off the stupor of terror and pain; 

Of her anguish again the possessor alone,— 

Her love was the world’s, but her grief was her own. 


FAITH.—A SONNET. 


BY IGNATIUS L. DONNELLY. 


Fairu is but faithless to itself that fails, 

When Fortune’s cloud has lost its lingering light, 
For eagle-like true Faith combats the gales 

That toss its plumes, but cannot stop its flight. 
So the ambitious sun goes mounting high, 

And only sinks to light another sphere, 

Leaving the past to brighten memory’s eye 





Through the long night of darkness, doubt, and fear. 
From Hope’s high mountain-top Faith’s gaze has caught 
The beacon-blaze beyond life’s range of sight, 

And the full flash, with beaming glory fraught, 

Gleams on the brow of Faith a halo bright; 

And life’s low grounds that sleep in gloom below, 

Add by their darkness to Faith’s burning glow. 
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THE 


JORDAN. 


BY THE REV. J. P. DURBIN, D.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


Wirn the exception of the environs of Jeru- 
salem, there is not on earth any scenery that 
awakens such varied and deep emotions in the 
Christian heart, as the scenery of the Jordan. 
Its relation to the most sacred mountain world; 
the successive grandeur, beauty, and oppressive 
gloom of its banks, the sacred memories of 
divine events in the remotest antiquity, the 
recollection of heroic deeds done upon its bor- 
ders, and its connexion with the life of the 
Saviour, may well invest it with wondrous inte- 
rest to the intelligent Christian, and with over- 
mastering superstition in the heart of him who 
is of an ignorant and implicit faith. From its 
source to its termination, it is written all over 
with deeds which lie at the foundation of 
society, and illustrate the wonderful providence 
of God towards man. 

A glance at the map will show that in the 
original formation of the earth, a vast moun- 
tain range stretched from the Lebanons on the 
north to the Indian Ocean on the south. Those 
subterranean fires which upheaved it, subse- 
quently cleft it lengthwise, beginning at the 
foot of Mount Hermon at the north, and extend- 
ing southward to the Straits of Babelmandel. 
In this deep cleft, which the Arabs to this day 
call the Ghor or chasm, lay the Jordan, the 
Dead Sea, the Wady Arabah, and the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea; and each side throughout 
the whole length is bordered by precipitous 
mountains. 

It is the upper regions of the Jordan, above 
and around the Lake Gennesareth, and the 
lower portion of it near the Dead Sea, that have 
such intense interest to the Christian. The 
snow waters of Mount Hermon, percolating 
through the rock formations on the southern 
slopes, collect into ponds or little lakes, from 
which rivulets flow southward and concentrate 
in a small lake called Huleh, some seven miles 
north of Gennesareth. They enter this little 
lake by two streams running nearly parallel 
through a morass. The eastern one gushes 
from the rocky cavern of Banias. This is 
the Jordan. The crystal waters flow from a 
cave still dignified by the name of a heathen 
deity (Pan), to whom the fountain was conse- 
crated, and whose memorials may still be traced 
on the impending cliffs. 

From the little lake of Huleh, (which is the 
Merom of the Bible,) the Jordan runs southward 
about seven miles, and then expands into the 
Lake Gennesareth, which is about twelve miles 
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long by six or seven broad. Its clear, sweet 
waters, lie deeply sunken amid the surrounding 
hills, every one of which is hallowed by the 
presence or gaze of our Saviour. Let us move 
slowly over the placid surface of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, the chief scene of the miracles and ministry 
of Jesus. Far to the north we see the snowy 
summit of the Hermon leaning high up against 
the azure sky. Close at hand, a little to the west 
of north, the white and sacred city of Safed 
impends over the sea. To this city our Saviour 
pointed when he said, ‘‘ Ye are as a city set upon 
a hill that cannot be hid.” The cone-like sum- 
mit of Mount Tabor, on which our Lord was 
transfigured before his disciples, is seen to the 
southwest peering above the subordinate hills, 
and looking down upon Gilboa and the fountain 
of Jezreel: to the west, looking immediately 
down into the lake, we see the Mount of Beati- 
tudes, where Jesus taught in a sermon the 
essence of his holy religion. As we sail slowly 
around the shores of the lake we see the ruins 
of Bethsaida, Capernaum, and Chorazin, crum- 
bling in the deep shadows of the overhanging 
mountains, amid whose desolate gorges and 
cliffs we seem still to hear the terrible words 
of Jesus: ‘*Wo unto thee Chorazin! wo unto 
thee Bethsaida! for if the mighty works which 
have been done in you had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have remained unto this 
day. Verily, I say unto you, it shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the day 
of judgment than for you.” 

But we must not linger upon this beautiful 
sheet of water, amid these absorbing associa- 
tions. We must drift southward to the outlet 
of the Jordan, and follow its course, led I be- 
lieve by the only sure guide known to Christen- 
dom, I mean Lieutenant Lynch, of the U. 
S. Navy, who commanded the expedition to 
explore the Jordan and the Dead Sea, under 
the authority of the late national administra- 
tion, and at the expense of the United States. 
The only official, and therefore the only au- 
thentic narrative of this very interesting and 
important expedition, is now in the press of 
Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, of this city, and 
will shortly appear. I am permitted to look 
over the sheets, before the volume is offered to 
an impatient public. It is a book of intense 
interest, and an invaluable contribution to bibli- 
cal knowledge, and the cause of science. It is 
fraught with thrilling passages of personal 
dangers and prowess, of unique manners and 
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customs, and with some striking ar 1 wonderful 
discoveries connected with the interests of 
Christianity. 

On the 10th of April, Lieutenant Lynch and 
his party, in two boats belonging to the ships 
which had been left at Acre, and one small, 
frail boat purchased at Tiberias, passed from 
the sea of Galilee into the Jordan. At first the 
river is three quarters of a mile wide, with a 
sloping and undulating country on the west, 
and the eastern bank broken up into gullies 
and alluvial hills. In an hour it narrows to 
seventy-five feet, banks thirty feet high, and 
rising and retiring away to the mountains which 
border the valley of the Jordan on either side. 
On both sides banks and wavy hills were covered 
with grass, and a profusion of wild flowers, 
among which were the lily, anemone, oleander, 
and marigold ; water clear, and from eight to ten 
feet deep. Scarcely had their wonder and delight 
been satisfied in gazing on this sweet scene, 
when they heard the roar of a cataract; and 
in a few minutes they saw with astonishment 
and dismay, the waters rushing and leaping 
headlong down the narrow, rocky channel. 
During their seven days’ voyage on the Jordan, 
they encountered more than a score of these 
dangerous cataracts; and that the reader may 
have an idea of them, I give the Lieutenant’s 
description of the descent of one. 


‘‘The current, at first about 24 knots, but 
increasing as we descended, until at 8-20 we 
came to where the river for more than three 
hundred yards was one foaming rapid; the 
fishing-weirs and the ruins of another ancient 
bridge obstructing the passage. There were 
cultivated fields on both sides. Took every- 
thing out of the boats, sent the men overboard 
to swim alongside and guide them, and shot 
them successively down the first rapid. The 
water was fortunately very deep to the first 
fall, where it precipitated itself over a ledge 
of rocks. The river becoming more shallow, 
we opened a channel by removing large stones, 
and as the current was now excessively rapid, 
we pulled well out into the stream, bows up, 
let go a grapnel and eased each boat down in 
succession. Below us were yet five successive 
falls, about eighteen feet in all, with rapids 
between,—a perfect breakdown in the bed of 
the river. It was very evident that the boats 
could not descend them.” 


By clearing out a side canal, which had 
been cut to conduct the water to a ruined mill, 
the boats were brought below the worst part 
of the rapids, and by making a breach in the 
canal so as to let the water flow into the river, 
they were again launched on the current. In 
this way they cleared these successive cataracts. 
Others they descended by fastening ropes to 








»ushes on the banks, and thus easing the boats 
in their descent. 

The Lieutenant describes the Jordan ‘as a 
very tortuous river, measuring at least 200 
miles by its channel from the Sea of Galilee to 
the Dead Sea, while it is only about 60 miles 
in a straight line. It flows in a deep channel, 
in some places 40 yards, and in others 200 wide. 
It has many little islands, some of them thickly 
covered with shrubs, reeds, cane, and wild 
flowers; others only sand-bars. The banks 
are generally steep, composed of loam, clay, 
and limestone; they rise from 12 to 30 feet, 
and then the country extends back from the 
river to the mountains on either side, which 
are sometimes close at hand, sometimes several 
miles distant. The country between these 
mountain ranges is naturally fertile, and was 
populous and powerful not only under the 
Romans, but also under the Mahometans. Be- 
tween the mountains and the narrow lower 
bottoms which immediately border the river, 
the valley is undulating with hills of alluvial 
formation, and in many places luxuriantly 
covered with grass and wild flowers. The 
narrow lower bottoms dipping to the water 
are covered with thickets, in which the willow, 
the acacia, and some other trees mingle, rising 
above the almost impenetrable jungle of under- 
growth, composed of grasses, flowers, vines, 
and cane. These thickets abound with birds 
of varied and beautiful plumage, and with wild 
beasts, among which are the tiger and the 
boar. The lion also may yet lay down as in 
ancient days by the margin of the consecrated 
Jordan. 

On the 18th of April the party emerged into 
the plain of Jericho, with the mountains of 
Moab on their left, the terrible wilderness of 
Judea on their right, and the Dead Sea before 
them. This is the scene of the illustration 
accompanying this article, though not the point 
of view in it. 

Let us take our stand on the western bank 
of the river where these Arabs are seen sitting, 
and evidently filled with wonder and reverence. 
And well they may be; for on the distant range 
of the mountains of Moab, seen beyond the 
river, the hosts of Israel appeared more than 
three thousand years ago, under the conduct 
of Moses and Joshua. Upon one of those per- 
ceptible summits stood Moses and gazed upon 
the Promised Land, while the Lord said unto 
him, ‘‘ This is the land which I sware unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying 
I will give it unto thy seed. I have caused 
thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt 
not go over thither.” Moses cast his eyes 
down the western declivity of the mountain, 
and saw his people encamped ‘in the plains 
of Moab,” by the side of the river. He gazed 
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for a moment sad, yet full of hope and resig- 
nation, and then died in peace over against the 
Promised Land. For him during thirty days 
the sighing of the old at evening, and the wail 
of the young in the morning were heard along 
the banks of the river whither the Arab is seen 
pointing. 


The time of possession had come: God had 
conducted the people to the gate of their future 
home. But it was harvest time, and the 
swellings of the Jordan were at their height. 
(Josh. iii. 15.) As the day dawned the whole 
camp was in motion; the tents were struck; 
each tribe marshalled under its own banner, 
while at the edge of the rushing flood stood 
Joshua, pointing with the ‘‘ rod of God” to the 
spot where the advancing priests, bearing the 
ark, were to step into the water. With un- 
wavering tread they approached; and as their 
sacred feet touched the whirling flood, it re- 
coiled backwards, and stood as a high wall on 
either hand, laying bare the deep bed of the 
river. Here the ark of God rested on the 
bottom until the whole host had ‘passed over 
on dry ground,” and stood in silent wonder on 
the very spot where the three Arabs are seen 
in the foreground of the picture. As the ark 
came up from between the walls of water, the 
floods returned. Then the air was rent with a 
shout of triumph which startled the city of 
Jericho at hand, and died away amid the hills of 
Palestine. 


More than a thousand years rolled away 
when on this same spot appeared an austere 
man of commanding form and powerful voice, 
whose life had been spent in the terrible wilder- 
ness which borders the plain of Jericho to the 
west, and lifting his hand on high, he cried to 
his guilty countrymen: ‘‘Repert ye, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” He required 
them to be baptized in the Jordan, as a symbol 
of the cleansing power of this kingdom. The 
pungent reproofs, and the earnest faith of the 
Baptist drew the whole country to the river; 
—and the streets of Jerusalem became silent, 
because in penitence and hope the inhabitants 
had gone down to be baptized. Suddenly the 
Baptist paused in his holy work, and, agitated 
and silent, stood looking intently on a meek but 
heavenly form that was approaching for bap- 
tism. John recoiled from the holy and mys- 
terious person, and forbade him, saying, ‘I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thouto me?” And Jesus said, ‘‘ Suffer it to be 
so now: for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” The vast multitude breathed 
not as these two mysterious beings descended 
into the water. As the sacred person of Jesus 
ascended from the river, a mild illumination in 
the form of a ‘‘dove” crowned his blessed 








head; and the multitude was suddenly awa- 
kened to a comprehension of the great event, 
by a voice from heaven, saying, ‘‘ This is my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased: hear 
ye him.” 


Nearly two thousand years have rolled away 
since this great event, and yet its powerful 
associations are felt throughout the Christian 
world. By the fifteenth of April of each year, 
a vast crowd of men, women, and children, 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are 
assembled in Jerusalem. As the morning 
dawns on Mount Olivet, the Mahometan gover- 
nor of the city, with an imposing military bri- 
gade, is deploying through the Damascus gate, 
while the pilgrims, some on foot, some on horse- 
back, some on donkeys, are assembling outside 
of St. Stephen’s; the aged and sick, the women 
and children in baskets or in large panniers, 
slung over the backs of camels. As the gay cor- 
tége of the Turks winds round the western and 
southern slope of Olivet, the Christian host, in 
the most picturesque confusion, follows in his 
train for protection. At eventide they are on 
the plains of Jericho, about a mile from the 
Jordan. The gay tent of the governor is the 
centre of the thousand groups, which, under 
the open heavens, are assembled around their 
little fires. These die out as the night advances, 
but sleep comes not to the weary and excite: 
multitude, for they are to bathe to-morrow 
in the Jordan, where the Lord of life and glory 
was baptized. At three o’clock, a. M., the 
camp is in motion, and the columns advance 
with eagerness and in disorder to the margin 
of the river. The lusty swimmer leaps inte 
the sacred flood—the timid female seizes the 
branch of a willow tree, and lets herself down 
three times beneath the water—the feeble old 
man’s step is steadied by his brawny son, and 
as he comes up from the stream heefeels that 
he is content, for the purposes of his life are 
accomplished. Suddenly a faint shriek is 
heard, and a shiver, first of horror, and then of 
joy, runs through the multitude. The rapid 
current has carried away the pilgrim, and she 
finds an enviable burial in the holy river. 


Scarcely two hours have elapsed, and the 
vast multitude is retracing their steps across 
the sandy plain, bearing on high branches of 
willow, acacia, or cane, which they have 
plucked from the banks and dipped into the 
sacred waters. An hour more and the rear 
portions of that wonderful throng have disap- 
peared high up in the dark craggy mountains 
of the wilderness of Judea, and at night will 
sleep under the walls of Jerusalem, in the 
valley of the Kedron, around the garden of 
Gethsemane and the tomb of the blessed 
Virgin. 
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Fig. 1. WALKING DRESSES. Fig. 2. 


Fieure +1.—Extremely piquant and pretty. 
Chapeau Grizeldis, made of white crape, with 
a rouleau of the same material around the face ; 
trimmed below with swelling puffs of white 
riband, and above with two plumes frizées fall- 
ing one on each side. Robe of straw-coloured 
lustre, trimmed with a row of fancy buttons, 
of colour somewhat darker than the dress. On 
each side of this rew of buttons are three plain, 
flat bands of the same material as the robe, 
but several shades darker in colour. These 
bauds are graduated as follows,—the inner 
band, or that next the buttons, is very narrow, 
not being more than one quarter of an inch in 
width, the next is somewhat wider, or about 
three quarters of an inch, and the last still 
wider, being about one and a quarter inches. 
Corsage with a basque, which is made to open 
at the sides and lie smooth over the hips, but 
behind it is plaited. Collar of cambric, per- 
fectly plain, and thence called collar puritaine. 


Cuffs of cambric corresponding with the collar. 
Parasol of white silk without fringe. 

Figure 2.—Bonnet of white crape, and the 
face bordered with a rouleau; itis, too, trimmed 
with feathers, but they fall on one side in a single 
tuft. The openness of the face at the sides 
gives room for a very pretty under-trimming of 
small double roses. Riband, white. Robe of 





light India silk, trimmed with lace. That on 
the skirt is in two volants, and so wide as to 
| cover it almost entirely. The width of the 
upper volant is about double that of the lower 
one. Corsage with overlapping basquines, flat 
before and behind, forming le caraco. It is low 
in front, being cut square across the breast, 
being one of those square corsages which we last 
_month noticed as in preparation. Between the 
| waist and the top are attached three round 
noeuds of riband, approaching in appearance to 
rosettes. The lace trimming is broad at the 
upper and back part of the corsage, but nar- 
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BALL DRESS.—Fia4. 3. 


rows gradually to a point at the waist, from 
which it widens again as it passes around the 
basquine. Sleeves, long, and closely fitting the 
arm—trimmed with lace at the wrists. Chemi- 
sette with narrow, flat, vertical plaits, and 
finished around the neck with slight, finely- 
worked edging. 

Figure 3.—The dross is a white silk robe 
covered with tulle. ihe corsage drapé is com- 
posed of twelve or fifteen folds or plaits of 
tulle, fastened at the shoulders and in the mid- 
dle by little bands of white silk. The plaits of 
this drapery are graduated, being wide in front 
and diminishing to the shoulders, where they 
become very narrow. Corsage long in the waist, 
and with a strongly marked point both before 
and behind. The three jupes are of tulle, and 
each is bordered by a flat hem. The first jupe 
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DEMI-TOILETT E.—Fig. 4. 


is looped at the sides en draperie, but the second 
and third are straight. On each side, wide 
below, and rising to a point en pyramide, are 
twenty-five little flounces of tulle, very light and 
fluted. These petite volants are crossed by five 
agrafes of flowers, double variegated roses. 
arranged thus ;—first one flower and foliage. 
then a flower and a bud on each side of it, then 
a full-blown flower and two opening buds, then 
the same with the addition of a small bud on each 
side, and, lastly, at the bottom, three flowers 
and two large buds. The sleeves, if sleeves 
they may be called, are made of three little 
fluted volants and one flower. The coiffure is 
a wreath of flowers passing round the head, 
and composed of nodding, variegated roses, in- 
termixed among foliage of green clover. All the 
flowers on coiffure, gloves, skirt, &c., are of the 
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DRESS FOR A YOUNG LADY.—Fiea. 5. 


same kind of roses, being very small and very | 


double. 

Ficure 4.—Figured barége, pomona green 
and black, trimmed in front from top to bottom 
with two rows of blonde, one black and the 
other green, stitched under a narrow satin 
riband, and stayed at short distances by little 


black and green flots de bouclettes. Sleeves demi- | 


large, and opening in a < at the sides, the 
opening being formed by two slopings or biasses 
of the stuff. This opening exhibits well a pretty 
under-sleeve of tulle, ornamented by three rows 
of white blonde, arranged in three volants, 
which give to it something of the appearance 
of three funnels one within the other. Cap of 
white blonde, arranged in two rings forming a 
coif, and ornamented on each side by three 


white Camellias and green foliage. Collar also | 


of white blonde affixed to an intermediate band, 
and tied by a white satin riband. 

Figure 5.—A dress for a young lady of from 
ten to twelve years of age. The frock is of a pink 
lawn. Skirt with a broad hem, and two tucks. 














The mantle is the clarisse, of a form entirely new. 
It fits the figure behind, and is gathered in front 
in a few folds, confined by silk buttons. The 
material is blue glacé silk, and the trimming 
black lace. White silk drawn bonnet, slightly 
curved downward toward the centre of the fore- 
head, 4 la Marie Stuart; edged with white 
blonde, and ornamented with a wreath of flowers. 
HEAD-DRESS. 

We give, on the cover, a head-dress which, at 
the latest dates, was very much in vogue in Lon- 
don as an opera coiffure. The front hair is 
frizzed and arranged in equal bandeaux on each 
side of the face. A wreath of foliage and flowers 
crosses the upper part of the head and extends 
very low oneach side. The back hair is combed 
over a cushion and drawn down nearly to the nape 
of the neck, where it is plaited in two parts. 
Thee are fixed round the head in a circle, one 
being turned to the right the other to the left. 

COLLARS, CAPS, ETC. 
For a great variety of the latest patterns, 


‘ gee the cover. 
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JULY. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES RHOADS. 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, ETC. 


THE vainest of all the vain aspirations of 


man, is the fond hope which many indulge of 
gaining ‘‘the glorious privilege of being inde- 
pendent.” God never made an independent 
being. Not oniy do all depend upon him, 
but also upon one another. The ‘Chain of 
Nature”’ is at once the most trite and the most | 
truthfully expressive of metaphors. The most 
exalted and the most lowly, the proudest and | 


the humblest, the important and the insigni- | 


ficant, the monarch who rules and the serf | 
that toils, 
plant and mere inorganic matter, all are indis- 
solubly connected, all are mutually dependent. 
Each is necessary to the well-being of the whole. 





The destruction of the smallest and most rusty | 


link would break the chain; that of the largest 
and brightest could do no more. 


“From Nature’s chain, whatever link you strike, 

Tenth or ten-thousandth breaks the chain alike.” 
There is a great dissimilarity between the 
links at one end of this long chain, and those 
at the other. A child can appreciate it. 
man and a fungus seem to be entirely distinct, 
physically at least, though some men may have 
a good deal of the fungus in their characters. 


All this is so evident, so well known, and | 
has been so often said, that I may be, perhaps | 


justly, accused of descending to mere common- 
place in saying it again. But my object is to 
lead people to examine the chain in another 


A } 


jattention to a few of the best of their defini- 
tions will show. 

One defined a plant to be a body possessing 
homen/ without sensation; an animal, a body 
possessing both; and a mineral, a body pos- 
| sessing neither. If, then, an oyster or a sponge 
can feel, it is animal, if it cannot, it must be a 
| vegetable. The idea of the great Linnzeus was 
‘similar, but more nervously expressed. He 


tells us that ‘“‘stones grow, plants grow and 


live, animals grow, live, and feel.” When we 


remark the extraordinary irritability of certain 
plants, such as the sensitive plant, the Venus’ 
ap, &c., we cannot persuade ourselves 








| 


| 
i 
| 
| 











light, and from another point of view, to which | — x 


they are not quite so much accustomed. 


what they differ, or that they do differ at all. 
It is very easy to say, ‘‘these at this end are 
animals, those at the other end are minerals, 
and those in the middle are vegetables ;” but 
it is a different and much more difficult thing 
to tell where one class ends and the next 
begins. Some of the most distinguished natu- 
ralists that the world has produced, have 
attempted to determine and define the boun- 
daries of the three kingdoms, as they are 
called, of nature; with what success a little 


If | 
they will compare link with link in the order | 
in which the Creator has arranged them, they | 
will need all their ingenuity to discover in| 





Fig. 1. Venus’ Fry-Trap. 


that they do not feel; and yet, we would pause 
‘ere we called them animals. Some authors 
have told us that a plant is nothing but an 
animal without the power of locomotion; others 
‘have made the difference consist only in dif- 
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ference of food, an animal requiring organ- 
ized substances, and a plant feeding altogether 
on inorganic substances, such as water, gases, 
earths, &c. But the most curious of all the 
definitions which I have seen, and that which 
perhaps most nearly expresses the real diffe- 
rence, is by M. Bonnet, of Geneva, who seems 
to have considered a plant as an animal turned 
inside out. A plant and an animal, according 
to him, are ‘organized bodies, nourished by 
means of roots, which, in the former, are 
placed externally, while those (the lacteals) of 
the latter are placed internally.” 

One of the most remarkable instances of 
apparent sensation in plants, and one which 
seems clearly to indicate that they must be 
endowed with certain organs similar in func- 
tion to the nerves of animals, is that exhibited 
by the Venus’ Fly-trap (Dionea muscipula), 
just alluded to. The leaves of this curious 
plant (figure 1) are furnished with double, 
semi-oval appendages, which are the chief seat 
of irritability, and act as traps for catching 
flies, and other insects. The edges of the 
lobes of each trap-leaf are furnished with 
strong prickles, which interlock when they 
come together, something after the manner of 
the serratures and spines of steel-traps for rats. 
The traps are baited with a sweet substance, 
which exudes from secreting glands upon their 
upper surface. Allured by the tempting sweets, 
the poor insect alights, at once the trap-leaf 
closes, and opens no more so long as the animal 
lives. The force with which the trap closes is 
usually suflicient to produce immediate death. 
Sometimes, however, the insect is too strong to 
be killed at a blow; in this case the interlocked 
edgings of prickles prevent it from escaping, 
and it remains a prisoner until it perishes. 

As nothing in God’s creation was made with- 
out some definite end to be attained, this power 
of entrapping insects must have been conferred 
for some purpose. What that purpose is, has 
been the subject of many surmises on the part 
of naturalists. Some have supposed it to be 
nothing more than one of the provisions for 
preventing the too great increase of insects, 
and to be entirely unconnected with the phy- 
sical economy of the plant; others have been 
confident that the plant obtained, in this man- 
ner, @ necessary supply of animal manure. 
To both these suppositions strong objections 
have been urged, but they, perhaps, approach 
as near the truth as any others which have 
been offered. Who shall determine? 


—— 
ANOMATHECA CRUENTIA. 
(Blood-spotted Anomatheca.) 


BoranicaL Cuaracteristics of the genus :— 
Class, TRianpRia; Order, Monoaynia. Spathe 








two-valved; flower six-parted, coloured, salver- 
form; calyx and corolla not distinct ; stigmas 
three; capsule wit?. numerous warts, having the 
appearance of being covered with frost. 


Tus (figure 2) is one of the most graceful 
and free-flowering, though not the most showy, 





Fie. 2, Cape Burss. 


of those half-hardy, bulbous-rooted plants, 
called familiarly Cape Bulbs, from the place 
of their nativity, the Cape of Good Hope. It 
has in a high degree all that simplicity which 
so beautifully characterizes the natural order 
to which it belongs, the Iridew, or Iris family 
of plants. 

Anomathecas may be cultivated successfully, 
either in pots as house-plants, or in the open 
flower garden. In the latter case, they must 
be planted rather deep, about four or five 
inches, and protected during the winter by 
dry litter, or by inverting over them flower- 
pots filled with saw-dust. But it is better to 
take them up late in autumn, and to preserve 
them in the house in dry sand, until early in 
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the spring, when they should again be planted. | will do well in common rooms, has fruit smaller, 
When planted in pots, a continued succession | but of more delicate texture and more grateful 
of bloom may be maintained by proper manage- | flavour. Though growing in large pots thus 
ment, from March or April to July or August. 
The best soil for them is composed of three- 
fourths sandy loam and one-fourth peat. Where 
the latter cannot be obtained, black earth from 
the woods will answer well as a substitute. 
When they have done flowering, their supply 
of water should be gradually diminished until 
the leaves are dead and they go into their 
dormant state; after this they should be kept 
perfectly dry, until they are again wanted for 
starting into bloom. While they are in their 
state of inaction, the least water will certainly 
injure the bulbs, and much of it, will rot and 
destroy them. They may be suffered to remain 
in the old earth of the previous season, until 
January or February, when they will make a 
new start; they should then be taken from 
the old soil, and planted again in fresh mould. 
The offsets should of course be taken off and 
planted in pots by themselves, that new plants 
may be produced. 

The Anomatheca Cruenta may be obtained 
from almost any of our respectable florists. I 
see by the catalogue of Mr. Buist of this city, 
that he sells them at twenty cents each. 





Fic. 3. THe Guava, 


increases the size of the fruit, it is better to 
confine them at first in small pots, removing to 
larger ones only when the smaller become com- 
pletely filled with roots. This course will greatly 
increase the number of berries, and what is 
still more important, will prevent their dropping 
off while immature. Plants of from two to 
three years old are more fruitful than younger 
ones, and ripen their berries better, but for 
both young and ‘old a temperature of not less 
than 60° Fahrenheit is necessary to ripen them 
thoroughly. 

Tue Guava (figure 3) is a pretty, graceful, The best soil for the Guava is three-fourths 
West Indian shrub, much better deserving light rich mould, intimately incorporated with 


window room than many plants of more osten- | one-fourth perfectly rotten leaf mould. It is 
tatious pretensions. Its firm, glossy, dark- 


| propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass, 
green foliage, thickly set on every part of its 


| by layers, and by the seeds of perfectly ripe 
numerous arched and pendent branches, makes | berries well rubbed up in the pulp with fine 
it at all seasons extremely ornamental. 


It is | sand, and planted before becoming dry. 

especially so when full of the fine deep claret | The rarity of the Guava in common rooms is 
berries which it bears. This fruit bears con- | probably owing to the fact that all the species, 
siderable resemblance, both in consistence and | except the one which is specially the subject 
flavour, to the strawberry, and when produced | of this article, are what gardeners call stove- 
in sufficient quantity forms an agreeable addi- | plants, that is those requiring hot-house treat- 
tion to the dessert, particularly in the winter. 'ment. I am, however, credibly informed that 
A few plants well supplied with water both at | they may be successfully grown in common 


THE GUAVA. 


(Psidium Cattleyanum.) 





BoranicaAL CHARACTERISTICS of the genus :— 
Class, IcosAnDRIA; Order, Monoaynia. Calyx | 
5-cleft; petals 5; berry soft, pulpy, many- 
seeded; cotyledons leafy, very small; radicle 
very large, arcuate; testa bony. 





the roots and over the top will produce a large 
quantity of fruit. Young plants of some species, 
if allowed plenty of pot room, are said to bear 
fruit almost as large as a hen’segg. The Cat- 
tleyanum, however, which is the only one that 





rooms, and that in several instances they have 
flourished and borne fruit abundantly, after 
being kept all winter in a grapery, where 
there was no more fire-heat than just enough 
to prevent actual freezing. 
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COME, WITH THY LUTE, TO THE FOUNTAIN. 


QA Dutt. 


WITH A PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
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Come, with thy lute,tothe foun - - - tain; Sing me asong ofthe moun - - - tain; 













































































There, whilethe ray is de - cli - ning, 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Come, where the zephyrs are straying, Why should we droop into sadness? 
Where, ’mid the flower-buds playing, Nature her promise of gladness 
Rambles the blithe summer bee. Sheds over land and o’er sea. 
Let the lone chur], in his sorrow, Come, bring thy lute to the fountain, 
He, who despairs of the morrow, Sing, love, a song of the mountain 
Far to his solitude flee, Sweet shall our melodies be, 


Under the dark evpress tree, &c. Under the broad linden tree, &c. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Arts and Artists. 


| 
The Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of 


Fine Arts. 


The exhibition for 1819 is, by common consent, the best} 
yetmade. Among the contributors, the visiter recognises | 
many old aequaintances—students and patrons of art, who 
by their just appreciation of effort and attainment, have | 
done so much to place art in a progressive state among us, | 
and to make Philadelphia, through the taste of its citizens, | 
a depository for its full share of the rich gems of genius. 
The younzer artists are realizing their former promise, 
and giving guarantees for the future, though altogether 
our city fraternity is not as favourably represented as 
usual. We are obliged withal to acknowledge a large 
indebtedness to foreign art. While rejoicing in the success | 
of our countrymen, we welcome with hearty satisfaction 
the fruits of other climes. The great and sudden influx of 
foreign pictures into this country, will doubtless prove one 
of the greatest incentives to native art. It is a hopeful | 
indication of our own healthy condition. So far from 
inducing any distaste for what is really good among our- 
selves, these foreign works strengthen all previous candid | 
and enlightened judgments; so far from discouraging the | 
artist, they act as stimulants toevery heroic son of Apollo. 

From the many objects in this noble collection worthy 
of commendation, we select a few for special notice. On 
entering the Southeast Gallery, in which the numbers of 
the catalogue commence, the attention is at once arrested 
by the large picture occupying the entire south wall. 

No. 15. The Battle of Lake Erie, by E. Isabey and Morel 
Fistio, Albany Gallery of Fine Arts, proprietor.—The | 
effect here is very forcible, and the style of execution de-| 
cisive and masterly. The attention undisturbed by the| 
great extent of sky, or even of the water, is centered | 
entirely upon the action itself, and upon the brig Law-| 
rence, as the heroic Perry leaves its tragic deck. The 
action is wonderfully spirited, and the unity unbroken 
“amid the roar and din of battle.” It is often remarked | 
that the water in this picture is painted so as to resemble | 
green baize more than the element it is intended to re-| 
present. But it may be fairly presumed that the artist 
kept it thus subdued in order not to draw off the atten-| 
tion from the main point of interest. 


The School Dismissed, by Waldmuller of Vienna. Inter-| 
national Art-Union, proprietor. (Not in the catalogue.)—The | 
fame of this picture preceded its coming. We were prepared | 
for a medley of infant heads rushing pell-mell from the 
school-room, but not for the exquisite truth and sweetness 
of all these little creatures. The first look gives one the 
confused notion of a pushing crowd, the next separates it 
into wild noisy groups, pouring from the door and down 
the stairway, while the master’s voice and hand are raised 
adimonishingly. These groups are again individualized. 
One little girl stands with a picture in her hand, which, 
by the light shining through it, we see to be, “ The Insti- 
tuting of the Blessed Sacrament,” and around her are 
gathered her companions, each with her own look of 
childish reverence. This forms the central group, and in 
it the artist has displayed his wonderful patience and 
skill in the execution of the minutest detail, which, al- 
though by no means the most desirable quality in a pie- 
ture, is yet a very attractive charm, especially to those 
not familiar with the principles on which the very finest 
works were produced. On either side are rough boys coaxed 
into humanity by gentle little girls; others are comforting 
the crying victims of bantering elders. Scattered among 





them all we see the school and class gossips, and turning} 
again to the mild master, we see his hand affectionately 


, kissed at parting, by a child as lovely as she is amiable. 
| The heads in these various groups have all the indivi- 


duality of portraits, and the details are admirable. What 
the picture needs is the more prominent relief of one or 
two portions and the subordination of others, so as to 
get rid in a measure of the monotony of tone and want of 
effect. 

No. 23. Evening, by James Hamilton. Dr. Caspar 
Morris, proprietor. This is the best picture Hamilton has 
in the exhibition, perhaps the best he has painted. It is 
remarkable for simplicity of arrangement, and breadth of 
effect. The sky and entire distance are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and although in a very light key, nowise deficient 
in foree. With such knowledge of the principles of art as 
this painter always displays, it is to be regretted that he 
does not bestow more time and attention on the details. 
The foreground of this picture, with its rich and pictu- 
resque pine-tree, is appropriate and effective, but alto- 
gether too hard and unfinished. 

No. 24. The Fortune-Teller, by D. Huntington.—There is 
much good in this, but as a whole, it is not equal to very 
many of Huntington’s works. We yet hope to see him 
again produce pictures like the two in the Carey collection, 
illustrative of scenes in Pilgrim’s Progress. 

No. 26. A Portrait, by J. J. Eeckhout. Thomas G. Clem- 
son, proprietor.—This is by the same artist that painted 
the beautiful picture, entitled “The Garden of Love,” 
belonging to Mr. Snyder. It is warm and glowing in 
colour, and agreeably composed, but its reputation is 
beyond its merit. 

No. 29. Sunrise in the Tyrol, by Paul Weber. John Boh- 
len, Jr., proprietor.—This picture is distinguished for its 
clear ringing atmosphere, which makes one &sk to hear 
the bell from its church steeple. 

No. 30. A Passing Shower, by J. F. Cropsey. J. T. 
Bailey, proprietor.—This will be a favourite with all 
dwellers in fertile valleys, among abrupt mountains, 
green slopes, and winding rivers. Itis “the passing” of 
the soft summer “shower,” so genial to the meadow elms, 
coming suddenly over the wooded peaks which overlook 
the plains. It is interesting to note the change which has 
come over the artist’s entire manner since he commenced 
his studies in Europe. This was painted before his de- 
parture, 

No. 32. View onthe Coast of Sicily, by A. Achenbach. C.F. 
Hagedorn, proprietor.—This fine picture has been so much 
written upon, that it is needless to repeat the praise uni- 
versally bestowed upon it. It is worthy of all it has 
received. 

No. 33. Ruth and Boaz, by P. F. Rothermel. Joseph Sill, 
proprietor.—We congratulate Mr. Sill on the possession of 
this beautiful production of Mr. Rothermel’s, and also the 
Philadelphia Art-Union, in having selected it as the sub- 
ject of their annual engraving. It displays the same 
steady progress so strikingly visible in the works of this 
artist, as they successively appear in the exhibitions from 
year to year. Without the strong colour that usually 
characterizes his works, it is still rather a rich picture in 
this particular, and is remarkably tender and delicate in 
its tones. The face of Ruth is exceedingly beautiful in 
form and expression, and the imitation of the texture of 
the draperies of the two male figures is inimitable. It 
being a clear out-of-door effect, and without masses of 
foliage (all three of the heads being relieved against the 
sky) the contrast of the masses is obtained" by colour 
rather than by light and shade, the large expanse of the 
sky being kept of a cool grav, and thus relieving the 
figures, which, with the exception of Ruth, are of a warm, 
glowing hue. 
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No. 170.—A portrait by the same artist, is also exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The colour, character, and expression of 
the face are sweetness itself. 

No. 35. Mont Blane and Geneva, by F. H. Henshaw. 
D. M. Robinson, proprietor.—A sparkling, vivacious picture. 
Mont Blanc, raising its snowy head, makes an atmosphere 
of its own in the fleecy, tremulous sky. 

No. 37. The First of September, by Henry Jutsum. 
Henry Farnum, proprietor.—This is a glorious picture, in- 
imitably executed. It has the ripeness of the last days 
of summer, and rises in estimation with every re-ex- 
amination. The distances are finely expressed, and 
as we come to the middle-ground, we plunge into the 
depths of cool green woods. The intervening trees have 
the redundancy and gracefulness of nature, and that 
beautiful and subtle alternation of light and shade, which 
is one of the fruits, not of copying nature, but of repro- 
ducing her. The long thick grass loads the earth to which 
it is dragged by its own weight. The tints and lights of 
the foreground are so brilliantly, so judiciously distributed, 
with such a delicate eye and taste, that they have all the 
charm of graceful impromptus. We may safely say that 
it is one of the best landscapes, if not absolutely the best, 
in the exhibition. 

No. 38. Portrait of Prof. Reed, by S. B. Waugh. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, proprietor.—This is the best of 
Waugh’s contributions to the galleries. It is a fine and 
dignified portrait, painted with freedom and spirit, and is 
a capital likeness. At a first glance one is reminded of 
Sully. 

No. 40. Landscape and Cattle, by C. V. Backhuyzen. 
Samuel J. Sharpless, proprietor.—This, and No. 105, be- 
longing to Mr. D. M. Robinson, are by the author of the 
fine cattle piece which attracted so much admiration in 
the exhibition of last year, and which was purchased at a 
large price by Mr. Charles Macalaster. The pictures now 
exhibited are both admirable works, although not quite 
equal*to the one in the last exhibition. The herbage, 
cattle, and figures are painted in a masterly style, but 
these objects do not appear as well as they would if the 
skies were more judiciously managed. The scattered, 
glaring effect in the clouds is detrimental to both these 
pictures, as they were to the first. 

No. 41. Giris at the Fountain, by W. B. Chambers.—This 
is a new name in the exhibition catalogues, and it is 
gratifying to see so promising a commencement. The 
composition and effect are decidedly good. There are two 
heads in the next room by the same hand. The smaller 
one, No. 144, is painted with consummate skill. 

No. 42. Ben Venue and Loch Katrine, by Alexander 
Nasmyth. Henry Farnum, proprietor.—This artist enjoys 
a high reputation. The merit of this picture is, however, 
not very great. There is an agreeable unity of tone 
throughout, and a skilful method in the composition, but 
the foreground trees on the left, exhibit a tameness and 
poverty of manner alwost childish. 

No. 61. Cattle piece, by Curl Kuntz.—Scarcely worthy of 
notice, but for its having obtained a great reputation 
through the extravagant praises of those who set them- 
selves up as leaders among the tribe of connoisseurs, and 
for having thereby obtained anenormous price. The grass, 
trees, sky, and the hide of the cattle are all pretty much of 
the same texture—that of leather. Asan embellishment on 
a tea-tray, it would be very respectable. There is another 
by the same hand in the next gallery, but rather worse. 

No. 72. The Goddess of Liberty, by C. Muller. Interna- 
tional Art-Union, proprietor.—A masterly piece of painting, 
truthful in its tones, and firm in execution. 

No. 73. The Quarreling Couple, by Carl Hubner. C. F. 
Hagedorn, proprietor —The sky has a certain lowering 
opacity suited to the subject, though not agrecable to the 
eye. The hills lack vitality, not a breath of air stirring 
the heavy forests by which they are crowned. There 
seems no want of care in the handling of the foreground, 
yet it is slightly superficial. The motive is clearly 
expressed, though some do persist in accusing the con- 
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ciliating wife of ill-temper. Our version is this. The hus- 
band promised to take his buxom spouse to “the fair,” 
and the flags are already streaming from tent and gable. 
But unfortunately a matrimonial cloud appears in the 
sky, and the churlish young man is smoking the time 
sulkily away, as he leans against the wall of his pleasant 
door-side, speaking never a word to his disappointed wife. 
She on the other side quietly brings out the jacket and 
hat to remind him of his neglected promise. There is a 
slight hesitation in her manner, indicating her uncertainty 
as to her being repulsed or forgiven, while the sly look in 
her eye assures us of her final success, 

No. 83. Marine Piece, by C. Mozin. International Art- 
Union, proprietor.—The work of an artist of considerable 
reputation abroad. Although in some respects worthy of 
commendation, it is rather a flimsy picture, and appears 
too much an imitation of Vandervelde in water and sky. 

No. 91. Snowden in Wales, by F. H. Henshaw. D. M. 
Robinson, proprietor.—This (as also No. 35 from Henshaw), 
is a fine painting of pure mountain scenery. It requires a 
little study to develope its beauties to the eye, but when 
we once catch the rocky features of the mountains, the 
thin soil of the ledges, and the rush of its foaming water, 
the heart is won, and we dwell with delight on the skilful 
play of lights and the quietude of its shadows. There is 
nothing of mannerism in these pictures, but a kindred 
feeling, the love of rude mountain scenery pervading both. 

No. 92. Portrait of H. K. Brown, the sculptor, by J. R. 
Lambdin.—This delightful portraiture of a brother artist, 
is a happy effort of the pencil, and we may say of the 
heart, for it was evidently painted with pleasure. 

No. 93. Contemplation, by T. Sully. D. M. Robinson, 
proprietor.—A most delicious picture, possessing many of 
those qualities which make Mr. Sully’s pictures so charm- 
ing—poetic in conception, graceful in drawing, and coloured 
with the utmost delicacy and tenderness. The execution 
is as free and playful asa sketch. We envy Mr. Robinson 
the possession of this beautiful production. The other 
pictures in the gallery by this accomplished artist, sustain 
his long-established reputation. 

No. 95. An Autumnal Scene, by Thomas Cole. C. G. 
Childs, proprietor —Cole must not be judged by this pic- 
ture. He deserved the high reputation he obtained. From 
this picture many might be induced to infer differently. 

No. 96. A Water Mill, by H. J. Boddington. Henry Paul 
Beck, proprietor.—This should be viewed in connexion 
with No. 102, A Summer Evening, by the same artist, 
belonging to Mr. Farnum. These give us two entirely 
different styles. We have seen several after the first, cha- 
racterized by a familiar rusticity, which occasionally 
pleases; but they seemed variations of the same studies. 
The second is far from this monotonous mannerism, and 
is instinct with all the mellow richness and pensive fasci- 
nation of the hour or moment, which the artist has seized. 
It is literally steeped in glowing, golden sunshine. The 
sun is just resting on the hills back of those visible, and a 
few level beams strike the tall tree tops on one shore, 
leaving the clear water with its magical reflections, and 
the rocks in the foreground, in a shadow which does not 
entirely overpower the light still lingering in the atmo- 
sphere. 

No. 101. Kearsage Mount,in New Hampshire, by Russell 
Smith. Dr. J. K. Mitchell, proprietor.—This, and No. 109, 
by the same artist, belonging to Horace Binuey, are splendid 
pictures. Both are brilliant, one might say luminous. 
The last is in our opinion the finest the author has yet 
produced. It is nature idealized. 

No. 108. Morning, by G. R. Bonfield. Culeb Jones, pro- 
prietor.—Our praises are again due to Mr. Bonfield, and it 
is with much satisfaction that we see the public disposed 
to appreciate him. We prefer, however, such pictures as 
those which have appeared in past exhibitions, painted by 
him for Mr. Towne, and Mr. M’Murtrie—American coast 
scenery—to these “Scenes in the Levant,” on which he so 
often wastes his skill. Such scenes are unknown except 
in the prints after the elder Vernet. 
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No. 111. Italy, by J. F. Cropsey. J. T. Bailey, proprietor. 
—A beautiful picture by one of the most promising of our 
landscape painters. It has rather too much the appear- 
ance of an imitation of Cole, which indeed characterizes 
most of his later works. It also resembles some of Cole’s 
pictures in its want of atmosphere. 

No. 112. Portrait of Major-General Patterson, by John 
Neagle.—The bold, decisive mastery of touch, strength of 
effect, and emphatic delineation of character, which are 
the peculiar characteristics of Neagle’s portraits, are all 
visible here. 


No. 119. Reminiscences of an Old Man, by A. B. Durand. 
Albany Gallery of Fine Arts, proprietor.—This is a beauti- 
ful and elaborate picture, full of sentiment and feeling, 
and fine in composition and effect; but it would not be the 
worse for a little more crispness in the manipulations, 
especially in the foreground. This is decidedly the best 
picture by Durand that has yet been exhibited in Phila- 
delphia. 

No. 120. Portrait of a Child, by S. 8. Osgood. J. Francis 
Fisher, proprietor.—A lovely picture of childhood. The 
tints are soft and fleshy, and the hands beautifully plump 
and tender. 

No. 122. Head of Ogden Hoffman, by Henry Inman. H. 
Gratz, proprietor.—It is enough to say of this little picture, 
that it is perfection. 

No. 130. The Judgment Scene in the Merchant of Venice, 
by P. F. Rothermel.—This has been already fully described 
in a previous number of the Magazine. It is quite up to 
the best of Rothermel’s former works, perhaps above them. 
The composition is imposing, and evinces an intimate 
acquaintance with the learning of the first masters of the 
art. The colouring is as rich and powerful as could 
be desired, assuming a tender and at the same time 


brilliant quality, as it approaches the fullest light of the | 


picture. In light and shadow itis oneof the most effective 
works in the exhibition. The painting as a whole has a 
tendency to make what is in its immediate neighbourhood 
look feeble. 

No. 136. Portrait of a Lady, by E. Leutze.—A charming 
and graceful portrait, by that most captivating enchan- 
ter, Leutze. This appears from its style and manner to be 
one of the numerous portraits painted by him in this 
country, previous to his departure to pursue his studies in 
Europe. The graceful position of the hand, the slight 
turn of the head, the sweetness of the colouring, are all 
charming. 

No. 146. Stirling Castle, by G. Simson. D. M. Robin- 
son, proprietor.—This is one of the most agreeable pictures 
in the exhibition. The scene is simple, but delightfully 
managed, with its cool animated distances and its quiet 
middleground. 

No. 167. Winter Scene in Germany, by Paul Weber. 
Henry Paul Beck, proprietor.—This lovely scene charms 
the spectator by the glow of lingering sunlight on the 
thin upper clouds, and on the tower of the church, while 
the landscape has the piercingly cold atmosphere of the 
early evening of a clear winter day. 

No. 169. The Head of Christ, by Paul Dela Roche. Inter- 
national Art-Union, proprietor.—This has the grandeur of 
the Phidian Jove; but it has more,—the divine benignity 
of the Saviour of men. How does it rebuke by the severe 
greatness and simplicity of its conception, the many 
puerile attempts to depict that perfect countenance! 
There is no effort in the execution. Effort is indeed for- 
gotten. 

The chief pictures in the North Gallery are too well 
known through repeated exhibitions to require an elabo- 
rate enumeration, and anything less would be a mockery 
of the respect due to these sublime productions, We will 
therefore pass them in reverential silence. 

The Northwest Gallery has been pleasantly fitted up 
for a noble collection of statuary. This room is a gem. In 





' the five admirable works of Steinhauser’s here presented, 


| this great artist has given striking proofs of the richness 
_ and variety of his genius. He combines the heroic gran- 
| deur and romance of ancient art with the reality of modern 
| times. There is in his works no lack of that “: tory,” 
| which gives so much interest to sculpture as well as to 
| life. Every conception, however simple, has an action 
| which cannot be mistaken, modifying its feeling, and 
enhancing its innate charms. We do not dwell upon 
these remarkable sculptures, as our readers are already 
familiar with them, through the elaborate paper of Mr. 
Furness in the January Number, and those of Mr. Leland 
in the Numbers for February, March, and May. 

No. 24|1. Hero and Leander, by Carl Steinhauser. The 
Academy, proprietor.—This group, which has been on 
exhibition during the winter, cannot outlive enthusiasm, 
for how could a more delicate, graceful, or truthful con- 
ception of this touching romance have been presented! 

No. 242. Agnus Dei, or the Infant Saviour, by Carl 
Steinhauser. D. M. Robinson, proprietor —A lovely em- 
bodiment of one of the holiest and most tender of thoughts. 


No. 244. The Shell Girl, by Carl Steinhauser. Miss Carey, 
proprietor.—“ The Shell Girl” stands in that charm of 
wonder and admiration, so well suited to her age and 
feminine instincts. 

No. 247. The Boy playing with Jackstones, by Carl Stein- 
hauser. Miss Carey, proprietor.—This is admirable. 

No. 397. The Shrimp-Catcher, by Carl Steinhauser. Miss 
Carey, proprietor.—The shrimp-fisher is represented in an 
ecstasy of delighted success. It is a cast, standing in the 
rotunda. 

No. 243. Venus Victriz, by Thorwaldsen. Edward Biddle, 
| proprietor.—We are happy to see Thorwaldsen so well re- 
presented in this exhibition. The “Venus Victrix” pos 
sesses that perfection which insures undying praise, inso- 
much as it is the clear expression of a faultless concep- 
tion. This standard is absolute. Sentiment—that point 
from which men almost universally judge—shifts with 
time and generations, but form, true to the ideal, is above 
change. The statue is a little wanting in the fleshiness, 
which even marble will allow. 





No, 246. Proserpine, by Hiram Powers. Miss Carey, pro- 
prietor.—This bust of Proserpine possesses the distinguish- 
ing beauties of Mr. Powers. There is self-completeness in 
the sentiment which centres the entire thought upon the 
one—Proserpine,—without a thought of accessories, while 
the execution is perfect. 

Nos, 248, 249, 250, 251. Four Bas-reliefs, representing the 
Four Seasons, by Mr. H. K. Brown. Marquand, proprietor. 
—These are welcomed with peculiar pleasure, as they are 
the author’s first contributions to our exhibitions, while 
he is doing honour to his country and his time. As the 
ripe fruits drop from his prolific genius, we promise our- 
selves a long continuance of our present pleasure. 

“Spring” is personified by a maiden of Hebean beauty, 
sowing the earth broadcast, with appropriate and poetic 
accessories. There is a free grace, a vigour in the action of 
this figure, which is suggestive of all vernal hopes and 
beautiful anticipations, and seems to have been called 
forth by the first genial airs of spring, blowing from the 
green hills of New England. 

“Summer.” The crowning of the man among the ripe 
harvest-fields. The idea of growth, of life is too delicately 
expressed here to be re-expressed in words. 

“Autumn.” The huntsman returning from the chase, 
looks with full satisfaction upon the mother, and the 
child springing to her lap. This female figure has a grace 
which breathes of Mount Ida and Parnassus. 

“Winter,” represented by an aged couple, while youth 
perpetuates the flame of life now burning so feebly. The 
old man is Homeric in conception, and the whole worthy 
of Michael Angelo. 

We think no one can dwell upon this set of “ reliefs,” 
without coming unconsciously to sympathize with the 
artist until his thoughts act as interpreters of their rich 
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symbolic language. With all their beauty, they are still 
more than “ the four seasons”—clear indications of immor- 
tal truths—suggestive of sentiments which seem more 
precious when embodied in four ideal forms. We cannot 
help referring to a “relief” by the same artist, seen by a 
few individuals in this city a few weeks ago, and now 
engraving for this Magazine, “The Guardian Angel” 
conducting a spirit to its eternal home. The expression 
of faith, of entire reliance, and of eager hope in the force 
and entire attitude of the female figure is beyond descrip- 
tion and beyond praise. He needs no other evidence of 
the heaven-descended genius of our countryman, who has 
seen this transcendently beautiful production. The exe- 
cution of “the Seasons” is very careful and intelligent, 
but entirely unobtrusive. 


No. 356. Bust of a Lady, by S. B. Waugh.—This bust is 
remarkable as being the first ever moulded by Mr. Waugh, 
and we were agreeably surprised to see one who has given 
himself entirely to painting, succeed so well in this new 
walk of art. 


No. 364, 379. Views in Wales, by J. B. Pyne. D. M. 
Robinson and James Nevins, proprietors.—These pictures 
evince a high state of the art of painting in water colours. 
Why is it that so few of our artists trust themselves to a 
style which will secure them some of the purest tints and 
most transient effects of nature ? 


No. 487, 438.—These have all the peculiar charms 
of Malbone’s miniatures—simple treatment—grace and 
sweetness of expression, with a soft light touch which 
spiritualizes everything it attempts. 


No. 442.—The best of many very beautiful paintings, 
by Cushman. 


As we turned again to the Rotunda, after going through 
the several galleries, we were unexpectedly arrested by the 
sight of Ary Scheffer’s “Dead Christ.” An arranged 
finale could not have been more decisive, more complete. 
All thought of colour, treatment, effect, execution, was 
absorbed in the awful solemnity, the heart-breaking grief 
of this sacred tragedy. It ceased to be a group even—it 
was simply the dead Christ, and 0! how sublime in its 
repose, how tender in its majesty! How entire the aban- 
donment of the mother as her head lies on his shoulder, 
in all the helplessness of wo, almost the lifelessness of 
death. Her arm supports his head, carrying back the 
thoughts to the beautiful head of the infant Jesus, which 
that motionless one so delighted to support. The three 
friends, too,—each one is a vital part of the picture,—each 
contributes to the unity of the whole, because true to 
the mighty grief which draws all lesser streams into its 
own broad current. To express our whole feeling for this 
picture would be to lay bare a human heart, for already 
has it threaded the sad mazes of experience—a searcher 
of the spirit—an iron entering the very soul. 


—— ee 


Books. 


State Trials of the United States during the Administrations 
of Washington and Adams, with References Historical 
and Professional, and Preliminary Notes on the Politics 
of the Times. By Francis Wharton, Esq. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. 728 pp. large 8vo. 


There are some books the first appearance of which 
always creates a feeling of surprise that they have not 
appeared before. Wharton’s State Trials is one of these. 
Our first thought on seeing this noble volume was, how 
has it happened that the proceedings here given have not 
been published in a connected form until now. A mere 
glance at these proceedings shows that they are intimately 
connected with the history of the American government 
and of political parties. It is well known that soon after 
the establishment of our present government, it came near 
being involved in the general European wars which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution. The efforts of the govern- 





ment to maintain its neutrality in this emergency led to 
the first of our important state trials. These trials, though 
conducted according to legal forms, were really political 
proceedings; they constitute an integral part of the political 
history of the country, quite as much as the proceedings 
of the Executive or of Congress. Some knowledge of these 
trials is necessary to any adequate comprehension of Ame- 
rican history, and yet no knowledge of them could be 
obtained except at the expense of great labour and research. 
The mere collection and publication of these trials in a 
connected and convenient form would have been an im- 
portant service to political and historical science. But 
Mr. Wharton has not contented himself with this; he has 
accompanied the legal proceedings with copious notes expla- 
natory of their political bearings; he has also prefixed to 
the volume a preliminary essay, giving the early history 
of political parties in the United States. This essay and 
the accompanying notes are replete with information, much 
of it drawn from sources comparatively inaccessible. They 
show on the part of the author research and discrimination, 
and are written in a vigorous and lucid style, widely dif- 
ferent from that which marks most collections of this 
kind. 

The work is one of indispensable importance not only 
to the legal profession but to every well-informed gentle- 
man. Lying on the confines between professional and 
general literature, and running so deeply into both, it 
will probably be very extensively read, and meet with a 
large and steady sale. It must indeed become a standard 
work both of law and general politics, a book of reference 
for the family circle, the courts of justice, and the halls of 
legislation. 


Rural Letters, and other records of Thought at Leisure, 
written in the intervals of more hurried literary labour. 
By N. Parker Willis. New York: Baker & Scribner. 
380 pp. 12mo. 


The “Rural Letters” consist of the “Letters from under 
a Bridge,” which attracted such general attention at the 
time of their appearance, “Open-air Musings in the City,” 
“Invalid Rambles in Germany,” “Letters from Watering 
Places,” &c. In the touching and graceful dedication to his 
daughter which forms the preface to the present reprint, Mr. 
Willis intimates his own opinion of the merits of these Let- 
ters as compared with his other writings. They were com- 
posed chiefly during those five years spent at Glenmary, to 
which the author reverts with evident fondness as the sunny 
portion of his life. They were composed in seasons of ease 
and leisure, with a mind free from care and a heart full of 
enjoyment. They are the spontaneous outgoings of an 
active and joyous mind, moving at “its own sweet will.” 
Much of what he has written otherwise has been “for goods 
and groceries,” under the goad of those most inexorable 
of task-masters, the publishers, and bears but too frequent 
marks of its origin. “If,” says he, “you have ever seen a 
field of broom-corn—the most careless branching and free 
swaying of all the products of summer—and can fancy the 
contrast in its destiny between sweeping the pure air with 
the wind’s handling, and sweeping what it more usefully 
may when tied up for handling as brooms, you can under- 
stand the difference I feel between using my thoughts at 
my pleasure as in country life, and using them for sub- 
sistence as in my present profession.” Without wishing 
to disparage what he has written from compulsion, he yet 
clings with fondness to the “Rural Letters” as being a 
more correct exponent of his intellectual character, and 
presenting his strongest claims to a lasting reputation. In 
this opinion the public, we believe, are well disposed to 
acquiesce. Mr. Willis is one of the acknowledged leaders 
of current literature. Some of the most brilliant efforts 
of his pen indeed have been at the bidding of the “task- 
masters;” at the same time, “Glenmary” and its many 
beautiful and endearing associations are what will dwell 
longest in the hearts of “those who shall come after.” 
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Kavanagh, a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Mr. Longfellow’s writings, prose or poetry, are remark- 
able for a quality which addresses itself to the heart as well 
as to the intellect. We refer to that peculiar moral encour- 
agement which they everywhere impart, and which is so 
pre-eminently apparent in the Psalm of Life; almost every 
page teems with the spirit of hope, perseverance, and 
endurance, and incites the reader to the noble task of 
making “life sublime.’ In the book before us this is 
the leading principle, the great charm. It is a story in 
prose, delineating village life in New England, which the 
author has given in those mingled and finished touches of 
delicacy and strength which only the hand of a great 
master can achieve. It is a gallery of the most delightful 
pictures—there are landscapes such as Gainsborough may 
have dreamed, but not painted—there are domestic scenes 
which would have charmed the heart of Wilkie, and cha- 
racters worthy the pencil of him under whose magic touch 
the vision of the Madonna arose “a beauty and a joy for 
ever.” We would willingly give an extended review of 
the volume before us, and it would be a most pleasing 
task, did we not believe that all who love truth and beauty 
will take the earliest opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with this choicest of choice books. 


An Historical Geography of the Bible. By Lyman Coleman, 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co, 489 pp. 12mo. 


No two studies are more intimately connected than those 
of history and geography; neither of them can in fact be 
intelligently pursued ap rt from the other. Their attempted 
divorce is the greatest practical absurdity yet remaining in 
the course of instruction in our public schools. Mr. Cole- 
man has sought to avoid this absurdity in the composition 
of the volume now offered to the public. The geography 
of the countries mentioned in the sacred writings is given 
in connexion with synoptical sketches of their history. By 
this plan both subjects are rendered more intelligible. 
There is also another view of the matter which the author 
has very clearly conceived and carefully observed. Biblical 
geozraphy is far from being a constant quantity; the 
Canaan of the patriarchs is quite a different thing from 
the Judea of the New Testament, or the Palestine of modern 
times. Mr. Coleman has accordingly presented a series of 
maps and descriptions, giving the geography of the sacred 
records at successive periods, and thus furnishing a topo- 
graphical commentary to the whole scriptural narrative, 
from the wanderings of Abraham and Lot to the travels of 
Paul and the other apostles. The work bears throughout 
the evidence of careful research. The author shows him- 
self well acquainted with all the recent works on this 
subject by eminent German, English, and American geo- 
graphers. The tables and indexes, forming the appendix 
to the volume, add greatly to its value. The maps are 
beautifully executed, in a style quite new and very con- 
venient. 


Holidays Abroad ; or, Europe from the West. By Mrs. C. 
M. Kirkland. New York: Baker & Scribner. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 303 and 332. 

To commend a work of Mrs. Kirkland’s to the readers 
of Sartain’s Magazine is truly “carrying coals to New- 
castle.” At the same time, as authors are often unequal 
at different times and on different subjects, we trust it will 
not be considered entirely a work of supererogation to say, 
that the “ Holidays Abroad” is marked with all that sound, 
vigorous sense, all that force and directness of diction, all 
that straight-forward, honest independence of thought, all 
that spontaneous, unaffected patriotism as an American 
gentlewoman not ashamed of her birthright, which have 
made Mrs. Kirkland’s contributions to the Magazine such 
a desirable feature to its readers. The work is a book of 
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travels, giving the impressions made upon one from the 
New World by a visit to the Old. Hackneyed as the sub- 
ject is, the author has managed to give it everywhere an 
air of freshness, by mingling with it just enough of herself 
to make it piquant, without the slightest approach to 
a disagreeable egotism. It is everywhere Europe—but 
Europe as seen through the eyes of the gifted “Mary 
Clavers.” J. 8. H. 


The Holy War. By John Bunyan. With explanatory and 
practical notes, by the Rev. George Burder. Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 454 pp. 8vo. 


If anything could enable Bunyan’s Holy War to main- 
tain its rightful place among the undoubted classics of the 
language, it would be the issue of such tempting editions 
as the one now put forth by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. In this edition, the text is illustrated with 
no less than sixty-eight engravings, which are among the 
finest specimens of the art of wood-cutting executed in 
the country, and is accompanied with Burder’s excellent 
explanatory and practical notes, which add much to the 
interest and value of the book. In typography, binding, 
and paper, it will bear comparison with the most splendid 
ofthe annuals. This, indeed, and the corresponding edition 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, are among the finest as well as 
the most unexceptionable gift-books now offered for public 
acceptance. 


The Mysteries of City Life; or, Stray Leaves from the 
World’s Book, founded upon the notes of a Home Mis- 
sionary. By James Rees. 408 pp. l2mo. Price 75 cts. 
Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 

Jefferson said truly, “a great city is a great sore.” 
There are only two classes of people to whom its dark 
corruptions are fully known. These are the ministers of 
justice and the ministers of mercy, the police and the “city 
missionaries.” The one go to punish crime, the other to 
relieve the miseries which are its result. But both operate 
in a measure on the same class, both seek the same haunts, 
both are familiar with the same scenes of misery, degrada- 
tion, filth, and crime. Mr. Rees’s book is a series of sketches 
founded on the notes of a city missionary. These sketches 
are short tales, descriptions, incidents, scenes, and so forth, 
showing in what manner many of the degraded portion of 
society live in a great city. It is an interesting work. 


History of King Charles IT. By Jacob Abbott. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 304 pp. 12mo, with Illustrations. 
We have read Mr. Abbott’s Charles IT. with more pleasure 

than any book of the beautiful series to which it belongs. 

It is prepared on the same general plan as the others, but 

seems to be written with greater care. The author is doing 

a really valuable work in furnishing books of this cha- 

racter for the use of the young. 


——— 


Our New Volume. 


At the close of the present year we shall issue two dis 
tinct Indexes, one for the Contents from January to June, 
the other for the Contents from July to December. This 
will be done without interfering with our usual variety of 
reading matter, and will enable subscribers to have either 
the fourth and fifth volumes bound separately, or the num- 
bers for the whole year bound together in one large volume. 


Back NuMBERS.—Having stereotyped the first six num- 
bers, we can supply any of the back numbers for the pre- 
sent year. New subscribers may commence either with 
the January or the July number. By commencing with 
the January number they will obtain the whole of Mr. 
Wiley’s novel. 
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OUR FASHIONS. 


We solicit the attention of our fair readers to the fact, that our plates of the fashions, though beautiful, are 
designed to be of practical uulity, and are not given as inere embellishments. They are accurate exponents of 
the prevailing modes IN LONDON AND PARIS at the latest advices. When we aim at embellishment only, 
we use the best engravings that can be obtained, and select the most appropriate and attractive subjects, 
but when we give illustrative and explanatory figures, we avail ourselves of whatever department of art will 
enable us to do so most faithiully and expeditiously. We receive, by the regular steamers, the leading journals 
of the French and English fashions, “Le Mouiteur de la Mode,” published in Paris on the 10th, 20th, and 30th of 
every month, and * Le Follet,” published simultaneously in Paris and London once a month. The platcs in these 
we al once transfer to our columns, by aid of the skill of our friends, Messrs. Gilbert & Gihon, Wood Fngravers, 
and thus the fashions published in“ Sartain’s Magazine” for any month are those in the London and Paris jour- 
nals received by the steamer iminediately preceding. 

Pictures of the fashions are useless unless they are correct representations of those which prevail at the time 
they are issued. The most elaborate steel engraving of the fashions of 1848 can afford no assistance to a lady 
who seeks for information in regard to those for 1849; and if purporting to represent the latter, it must mislead 
those who depend upon it. Now, it is a well-knowa fact, to which any artist will testify, that to have a plate 
of the fashions engraved on steel, 10 print from twenty to thirty thousand copies, and to have each of those 
copies coloured, requires from four to six months. Such plates, being thus six months behind time, must be utterly 
useless for all practical purposes 

Acting upon these considerations, we shall continue to publish each month the fashions as they appear in 
London and Paris ;—our lady readers will adopt those of them that they may prefer. We wish it to be under- 
stood that this is OUR plan. Our competitors may do as they choose. We certainly shall not object to their 
continuing to publish Paris fashions of 1848, coloured and “ Americanized,” to amuse their readers in 1849, 


FITZGERALD'S CITY ITEM. 
A FAMILY JOURNAL FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


This popular weekly has now been in existence nearly two years, having met with unprecedented success. 
It contains more original local matter than any o:her weekly in Philadelphia, and tue editors aim to make it 
a high-toned, brilliant, well-informed paper. 


FITZGERALD’S CITY ITEM 


Is devoted to the Fine Arts, Music, Science, Fashionable Gossip, and to everything that can interest the social 
circle, 


it will be furnished to single subscribers at $2 per annum, in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
‘Two Copies one year, - - : - - ° - - $3 00 
Four Copies one year, . ° . : : : ° ° 5 00 
‘Three Copies City Item and One Copy SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE one year, - 5 00 
Five Copies City ltem and Three Copres SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE one year, 10 00 
The money must always accoinpany the Order. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
FITZGERALD & CO, 
45 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE. 
NEW VOLUME COMMENCING WITH JULY. 


This Magazine came into the hands of the present proprietors afier the publication of the December number 
of 1848, with a list of 7,000, and such has been its popularity, that the list has already increased to upwards of 
20,000 monthly. No Magazine has ever been established that has increased in tts circulation so much in sv short 
atime. The proprietors, from the liberal support extended to them, have mide arrangements wiih artists and 
contributors, both American and European, that will truly make the Magazine what the «Saturday Courier,” 
in a late number of that excellent paper styled it,“ The Blackwood of America” The press throughout the 
country have spoken of it in the highest praise. We only have space thix month for the fuilowing netices, but 
have thousands of * the same sort left.” 

“ This is, beyond all comparison, the most brilliant of the three-dollar Magazines. The vigour and ability dis- 
played in this new Magazine, will surely give it the largest circulation in the United States. unless *Graham’ 
and ‘Godey’ pay more attention to the quality of both their literary contents and their embellishments.” — 
Neal's Saturday Gazette. 

“{t contains more and better engravings than any other Magazine, and is filled with reading matter of the 
very best kind. We have repeatedly recommended it to those of our readers who wish to subscribe to an able 
and interesting periodical, as the very best one published.”— Free Democrat. 

“It is really agem. By the way, if Graham and Godey are not on the lovk-out, ‘ Sartain’ will beat them en- 
tirely from the track.”—Phaniz Ledger. 

“Sartain has already established his Magazine in the front rank of American literature and art, and if he only 
does half as well in future, as he has done thus far, he will be able to outvie all his competitors.”— Reading 
Gazelle. 

“This Magazine is one of the best specimens of literary taste and art that we have ever seen in the Magazine 
line.” —Glenn’s Falls Clarion. 





T R-wSs. 
Single copies 25 cents. 


ONE COPY, $3, and a premium of either a Portrait of General Taylor, or Group of the Washington Family, 
size-16 by 24 inches, worth alone $3. 

TWO COPIES, $5, and one of the Premiums. 

FIVE COPIES, $10, and an extra Magazine and one of the Premiums to the Agent, or person getting up the 


club. Address, 
JOHN SARTAIN & CO,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i BACK NUMBERS FROM JANUARY MAY BE HAD. sy 
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oe NH 2G Vian -«< No Selected Articles Published in this Magazine. 
ST a) J ‘ws Contents entirely original, by the best Authors and Artists, 
European and American. 


~ 


CONTENTS. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL. 


. Leaves from the Banks of the Rhine,......... bebe eetrnes Frederika Bremer, 
Song, pkbeSoeneensdseseses coe Richard BS. Willia,...ccccccecee 
Roanoke, or Where is Utopia? (dllustrated) ........+.5.- C. H. Wiley, ..... eevee 
. The Price of Blood, (Completed) ........eceeereseees -.-»»Henry William Herbert, 
IL, oy dc gachdbewcbebunece ee beaceeee Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, ......... 
3. A Legend of the War, Rev. John Todd, D.D.,........ ‘ 
. Care, a Fantasy, R. H. Stoddard, otes 
I, 6Eb aks ek nnce cen \iethen ee obs esaccedbeuhen Eugene Liés,.... ....... vemein 
ee NL i's 6 an - Ccnpbiekeeeidees s0504s ae Mesa. E. C. Kinney, .......0++. . 
. July Fetes, COMM tk $6 AES Oyoba wee Neeaed counts Mrs. Caroline H. Butler,....... 
. The Nightmare, (/‘lustrated) 8 fl eee ee 
Thoughts on Education, 
b PR OEE, « sce ccdccscccccces bide Venice ihsny aeons Miss Anne C. Lynch, 
. A Heart's Home, .......... stasnasabeaet su bcvcdeteuneed Richard Grant White, ......... 
EE OLE OF AE EE ES PTET ee Rey. Robert Davidson, D.D,... 
i} The Last Generation in Engiand, The Author of ** Mary Barton,” 
. Bre Cantatrice, July, ( Mliustvated) ....ccccscccccccsccsece Miss E. A. Starr, 
. Faith, a Sonnet, ......... Pas ck 6 hegh be Gal wala ek Saal cmd Ignatius L. Donnelly,....... 
. The Jordan, ( fl/ustrated) Rev. J P Durbin, D.D, 

. Fashions, ( Illustrated) ..........00065 henemaaaedie -aakealen a a ie vtneeeabes:+eeebecneee 4 
. The Floral Calendar, July, ({/ustrated Prof. Rhoads, ........ it Wedas { 
Music, a Duet. “Come with thy Lute to the Fountain,” B C Cross .......... ceceeee. 

. Editorial, ... ; EE GE. 5 £5 ty he 06s cn S eee cot 
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EMBELLISHMENTS. 


Vi. THE NIGHTMARE. A splendi! full page M.zzotinto Engraving, by SARTAIN, after 
a dessgn by Fuseli, 
Mi, THE CANTATRICE. A splentid full page Line Engraving, by RICE & BUTTRE, 
afler a design by A. Valeteni. 
Mil. THE RIVER JORDAN, A iarge full page Engraving, by DEVEREUX, illustrating Dr. 
Durbin’s article, p. 49. 


7 UTOPIA AND THE NEGRESS. A spirited full page Engraving after a design by 
V 


DARLEY, to illustrate Mr. Wiley's novel, p. 9. 
’, UTOPIA AND THE PANTHER. A spirited full page Engraving, after a design hy 
DARLEY, to illustrate Mr. Wiley’s novel, p. 11. 


VI. WALKING DRESSES A large Engraving exhibiting two styles of Walking Dress, to 
illustrate Fashion Article, p. 52. 


VIL BALL DRESS AND DEMI-TOLLETTE. A large Engraving of the latest fashions of 
Ball Dress and of Demi-Toilette, to iJlustrate Fashion Article, p. 53. 


VItl. CHILD'S DRESS. A large Engraving showing the latest Paris style of outdoor dress for 
young missea, to illustrate Fashion Article, p, 54. ; 


IX. HEAD-DRESSES, CAPS, COLLARS, &c. A large Engraving on the second page of the 
cover, Wilh description on p. 54, giving a great vatiety of the latest patterns, 


X MUSIC, A Duet. Selected and arranged by B.C CROSS. 


Xl. VENUS’ FLY-TRAP. An Engraving by GILBERT & GIHON to iljustrate Prof. Rhoads's 
Floral Article, p. 55. 


XIf. CAPE BULBS. _ To iljustrate the Flora! Article, p. 56. 
XU. THE GUAVA,. To illustrate the Fioral Article, p. 57. 
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C. SHERMAN, PRINTER, 19 ST. JAMES STREET. 
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